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FOREWORD 


In this study of co-operative living Doctor Hemik Infield has 
chosen the Kvmtza as a type of rural settlement already of the 
highest value to the Jewish National Home in Palestine, and 
probably of far-reaching significance in the future much beyond 
its borders. 

Doctor Infield writes not only as an acute observer of social 
relationships, but ako as one who has lived with the workers 
of the Kvutzot. I am confident that many readers will share 
my pleasure in reading this vivid account written with exceptional 
knowledge and singular detachment. 

It was in 1932 that I paid my first visits to the Kvutzot 
under the guidance of my good fiiend the late Doctor ArlosorofF. 
I can stiU recall my early amazement that such sacrifices should 
be voluntarily incurred by these pioneers, and so much good 
gained through the absence of personal wealth and the non- 
existence of the profit motive. 

Among these villagers there is no fear of want or of unemploy- 
ment, no envy of another man’s possessions, and if there are no 
luxuries a livelihood for every family is assured. Doctor Infield 
truly says that all conflict has not been eliminated, nor all 
self-centred behaviour banished firom the Kvutza. That is but 
to say that workers who practise comprehensive co-operation are 
still human. But what has already been achieved gives rise to 
good hope for the future. 

By teaching and environment the Nazis corrupt youth. In 
this new way of living, the youth of the Kvutza are bemg raised 
to higher standards of living and thinking. AU men are bound 
by many shackles, but the workers in the Kvutza are firee to 
form and live up to their own set of values. 

Doctor Infield has done a great service in presenting us with 
this thoughtful investigation of the Kvutza, where all may read 
of the working of a system that offers not only an equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, but also an approach to true comradeship. 
It is indeed a study worthy of close examination at the present 
time. 


ARTHUR WAUCHOPE. 
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CO-OPERATIVE LIVING IN 
PALESTINE 


INTRODUCTION 

CO-OPERATION AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

Social problems, like enemy fortifications, can be by-passed 
but they rarely surrender unless they are attacked. This is 
true of the basic problems of our time. Economic democracy, 
racial discrimination, persecution of minorities, to mention only 
a few of the crucial problems, cannot be circumvented if they 
are to be solved. The history which preceded the Second World 
War shows how unwise it is to evade or postpone the needed 
settlement of issues. Such a policy saves little indeed when 
reckoned against the tremendous waste of life, energ}^, and sub- 
stance on the battlefields. Modem w^ars can scarcely be carried 
on to the point of annihilation. Wars provide no permanent 
solution, for their survivors are faced with the same problems 
as before, and their solution has not been made easier by the 
destmction of lives. 

Science, by definition, should deal squarely with such prob- 
lems, should locate and identify them, and in this should surpass 
all other disciplines. This assumption is based upon the record of 
such disciplines as have been concerned with the study of matter 
and of the individual human organism. When we look at the 
social sciences, however, and specifically at sociology, the record 
become less distinct. Sociology is at times denounced for not 
being exact ; occasionally, its claims to being considered a science 
are rejected. Such criticisms have a familiar ring. Other 
sciences, such as biology and bacteriology, now universally 
accepted, were similarly condemned in their youth. Sociology 
is a young science which explores the perplexing maze of inter- 
personal relationships. In observing and studying these relation- 
ships, the sociologist resembles that fust prober of the star-lit 
sky who sensed regularity in the motion of the shining clusters 
and who kept searching for laws where others saw only confusion. 

Economic crises, social upheavals, and wars are still widely 
regarded as random phenomena, and, as such, destined to remain 

I 
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outside human control. Accordingly, neither serious nor con- 
certed efforts are being made to establish that these phenomena 
are the effects of specific causes. Even among sociologists, there 
are many who refuse to define their subject matter in terms 
definite enough to permit of systematic analysis and action 
thereon. The other sociologists, who are not many, yet feel that 
they have insufficient evidence to sustain their conclusions, little 
more, it seems, than a scientific hunch not unlike that of the 
first astronomer. Sociologists have to admit that there appears 
to be an endless variability in human relations and that these 
variations are barriers against neat formulations. They can, how- 
ever, indicate much regularity in the seeming chaos. Rhythms 
can be noted in the relations of man to man. Certainly some 
of the factors which lead to wars, upheavals, and crises can be 
explained in terms of cause and effect. Above all, there is 
evidence that the growth of social institutions has a historic 
necessity. There are laws regulating the surface appearance of 
social reality, and these laws can be discovered through steadfast, 
consistent search. 

These sociologists, then, believe that sociology can become a 
more exact science, and they strive to bring about that result. 
Moreover, since their subject matter is the relations between 
their fellow^-men, they trust that their science should become 
more vital than, say, astronomy. 

But sociology has a task that carries it beyond the discovery 
of laws. Its findings must serve to make human relations sounder 
and more harmonious, perhaps even endow them with deep satis- 
factions. At the very least, sociology ought to help men shape 
their relations more purposefully, so that they may forget that 
soni^t of ail excuses for disastror^ blunders, namely, that they 
did not know what they were doing. 

Two Kinds of Go-operation 

The present study deals with the problem of resetdement. To 
many competent observers, resettlement looms as the most 
difficult problem of the post-war period, both here and abroad. 
Attention has recendy been given to the plight of the low-income 
ffirmer in the United States. His lot has improved due to the 
pronliim w^hich war puts on agricultural products. But when 
die end of the aimed conffict releases millions of young war 
veiexms to search for employment, will not his troubles return 
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Vvith a vengeance ? In Europe, on the other hand, large masses, 
now dislocated by war and the sinister exigencies of the “ New 
Order will be stranded. For most of them, effective relief wil 
have to be provided in the form of migration and resettlement. 

The extent of such relief is dependent on two factors : avail- 
able fiinds and accessible areas. Despite optimistic expectations, 
funds for relief will not be unlimited. Those countries w^hich 
to-day restrict immigration do not look forward to relaxing such 
restrictions after the war. Necessarily, therefore, migration of 
groups can alone cope with the situation. Resettlement, on this 
basis, %\iU probably centre in countries, offering agricultural 
opportunities, which would not be available for infiltration by 
indkidual European emigrants into existing rural communities. 

In both the case of the American low^-income farmer and the 
European immigrant, one way to ease the problem of group 
migration is the co-operative method. “ Leaders of thought 
we are told, at the present time nearly all agree that in the 
Western world competition has produced a rich technological 
culture which now’', because of radically altered conditions can 
be enjoyed by men if they learn to displace the no longer produc- 
tive competitive practices with new, as yet only partially dis- 
covered, co-operative ways of living.’’ ^ 

Available research on the subject is scattered, spotty, and 
even chaotic We have ventured into a field that has been 
very slightly cultivated. In these circumstances, we had best 
rely on our own devices. Co-operative undertakings, in practice, 
permit us to begin with two distinctions. We find both “ seg- 
mental ” (or partial) and comprehensive ” (or all-inclusive) 
co-operation. In segmental co-operation, the members associate 
to satisfy like interests. This is the type found in consumers’, 
producers’, marketing, and processing co-operatives, all organized 
for the better attainment of specified economic ends. Compre- 
hensive co-operation is based upon common interests. (This 
distinction between like and common interests is discussed by 
R. M. Maciver in Society : A Textbook of Sociology.) 

Comprehensive co-operation is practised in a community 
when all the essential interests of life are satisfied in a co-operative 
way.® 

Segmental and comprehensive co-operation are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. These terms apply to different degrees of 
the same type of social behaviour, but here, as elsewhere, when a 
quantitative difference is large enough, it becomes a qualitative 
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difference. Segmental co-operation in one activity may be 
accompanied by competitive behaviour in other activities. For 
example, a member of a consumers’ co-operative may be a 
business competitor of another member of the same co-operative. 
Comprehensive co-operation, however, excludes economic com- 
petition between members of the same group. In the one case, 
co-operation is practised only when it promises economic bene- 
fits ; in the other case, co-operation becomes a new way of 
life.^ 

In 1844 the first consumers’ co-operative store was opened 
in Rochdale, England. Since then, segmental co-operatives have 
been found in many kinds of economic endeavour. They have 
become valuable means of training in the sound practice of 
co-operation. They do not, however, introduce any fundamental 
changes in the basic institutions of society, since they are limited 
to specified economic objects. Only communities practising 
comprehensive co-operation attempt basic changes. Hence, the 
experience of such communities should illuminate the study of 
group settlement. 

Co-operative communities are met with long before the first 
consumers’ co-operative. Theirs was not a record of unqualified 
success. Many of them failed, though rarely for the reasons 
usually assigned. One of the more recent and more thorough 
studies states that '' few, if any, failed because they could not 
make a living”.^ Only in recent years have these experiments 
emerged from the alchemistic stage of seeking a panacea for 
human evils, and entered upon a period of controlled experi- 
mentation. During this period, several governments, including 
the United State federal authorities, have made the establish- 
ment of such communities a part of their official programme. 

Th^e realistic experiments vary with the governments, or 
quasi-govcmmental agenda, which finance them. They have, 
though, one aim in common : the solution of certain urgent 
problems in the rural economy. The Russian Kolkhoz, the 
Palotiniaii Kvutza, the Mexican Ejido, as well as more than 
twenty large-Kale co-operative farms established temporarily 
during the late 1930’s by the Farm Security Administration, have 
made effective use of comprehensive co-operation. These expeii- 
mmts ^are extremely interesting objects of sociological study. 
They offer to the American student a cherished opportunity to 
oteiv'c co-operative communiti^ close at hand. 

communities have been too recently established for 
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valid deductions to be drawn. Such are the Ejidos. The 
Kolkhoz and the Kwtza pro\ide more significant examples of 
co-operative community practice, but only the Palestinian experi- 
ment appears clearly based on voluntary participation. Con- 
sequently, it is the Kvutza whose experience can give us the most 
help in the difficult problems of post-war resettlement. 


The Kvutza — an Example of Comprehensive Co-operation 

K\Titza ’’ (plural Kimtzot is the Hebrew equivalent of 
group ’h The Kvutza is one of three types of social organiza- 
tion among Je^vish rural settlements in Palestine.'*' Of these the 
Moshavah (or settlement) is simply the traditional individualist 
village. The other two, the Moshav-Ovdim (or small-holders 
settlement) and the Kvutza are co-operative. The ?^Ioshav- 
Ovdim retains many indi\idualist features, whereas in the Kvutza 
not only all economic functions but social functions as well are 
strictly co-operative. 

The K\Titza is not the solitary example of extreme compre- 
hensive co-operation. Several communities with a religious 
backgroimd have similar practices. But the Kvutza goes much 
further. The Hutterites, for example, have also eliminated 
private property. But, should they decide to change their system, 
they would probably share out that is, divide the common 
property as was done in Iowa in 1932 by the Amana Com- 
munity.^ 

The Kvutza deliberately excludes this possibility. Whoever 
joins it covenants to cede aU his possessions to the group. A 
member who leaves is generally aided sufficiently to enable him 
to establish himself and his family elsewhere. The extent oi 
such aid depends on the economic progress and resources of the 
community. The Kvutza does not own the land and, con- 
sequently, cannot dispose of it or “ share out ’h The settlen 
have exclusive rights to the products of the land only as long a 
they continue to cultivate it. 

Several aspects of the Kvutza are especially significant to th< 
student of comprehensive co-operation. 

* In the literature of the Kvutzot, the term Kvutza is alternately witj 
Kibbutz, which has practically the same meaning. But Kibbutz also refers t 
group® wMch are preparing to settle a Kvutza as well to the superior organization 
created by the Kvutzot. To avoid confusion, the present study uses Kvutza oiit 
for die rural settlements and Kibbutz for the superior co-ordinating organizatior 
(See Chapter VIII.) 
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First, the Kvutza is well established. The first of these settle- 
ments was founded in 1908, with a membership of ten. A recent 
census (September 30, 1940) shows seventy-six Kvutzot in 
Palestine with a total membership of more than 20,000. The 
movement is still growing. 

Secondly, the land area of each Kvutza is restricted according 
to the number of settlers. The smallest has fifty members, the 
largest not much more than a thousand. In plantations the 
acreage averages about 17*5 dunams per family, as compared 
with 80 to 100 dunams per family in the mixed farming colonies. 
Because the units are relatively small, these colonies do not have 
to deal with the complicated social problems characteristic of 
large densely populated communities.* 

Thirdly, in spite of its extreme features, the Kvutza is not 
utopian. It is not an attempt to translate any religious or 
reformist blue-prints into reality. It has arisen out of economic 
necessity. It is sponsored by the national Jewish agencies in 
charge of resettlement in Palestine, and these agencies are 
endowed with certain governmental functions. 

Fourth, the K\uitza, because of its truly total co-operation, 
illustrates in bold relief those modifications which society and 
its institutions might undergo were the co-operative principle to 
be widely applied. No partial co-operative could provide so 
ideal an object lesson. 

Fifth, because of the preceding four factors, the social processes 
of the Kvutza yield insights into the nature of comprehensive 
co-operation which should be applicable to the problems 'of' 
our society. 


Method of Investigation 

'Primarily the method utilized in this study is based on the 
work of the German sociologist, Leopold von Wiese; in the 
United State, his method has been adapted by Howard Becker. U. 
Both von Wiese and Becker, like several other leading sociologists, 
accept interpersonal relationship and its d^mamic counterpart, 
the sexual process, as the specific subject matter of sociology. 

♦ Tiae ar« of a Kvutza is not "based on calculations which are themselves given 
bat on the size of mmbership and on the methods of cultivation employed. 
Some Ktiitzot, through intensive cultivation, support large memberships on small 
mms, in the vicmit>* of urban centres. See Co-operatbe Socieiies in Pdestine. 

mm ©/ Rggutm LL K of Co-operedme &kn£im on Developments in Palestine 

m (Jerasalem, 1938, p. 79). This report contains an exceUent 

MiTvey agrimltiiial det'ciopment in Palestine, particularly of its co-operative 

docuHttt wil be referred to in the text as Report* 
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But they have gone further than other sociologists in attempting 
a systematic tabulation of the sum total of social processes. 

According to Becker, the “ Frame of Reference for the 
Systematics of Action Patterns ” is probably the most compre- 
hensive classification of social processes ever xmdertaken. How- 
ever impressive such a classification may appear to the student 
of society, its practical value is merely conjectural rmtil its 
usefulness in concrete situations has been demonstrated. 

The simple social system obtaining in the Kvutza seems to 
lend itself particularly to a test of this kind. For this reason, 
we have accepted the “ Frame of Reference ” as the principal 
guide in our study of the Kvutza. This classification, gener^y 
speaking, proved to be a valuable heuristic tool. Many aspects 
of the Kvutza might have been overlooked w’ere it not for the 
inclusiveness of von Wiese’s tabulation of the social processes. 
However, had we followed merely von Wiese’s method, we might 
have failed to consider other aspects of the Kvutza, some of them 
essential for a thorough understanding of its nature. Data 
gathered by other means had to be employed in order to round 
out the study. The core of the present treatment is the material 
gathered in two and a half years of field work, in research, in 
personal participation, in interviews given freely and without 
control, but all the time utilizing the “ Frame of Reference ” as 
a methodological guide. 




CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN OF THE K\TJTZA 

The Kvutza has certain similarities to the so-called “ Utopian” 
communities. Despite this, it is an error to classify the K\nitza, 
as Charles Gide has done, in the same category as these utopias. 
True, the K\Titza was conditioned by a confluence of ideologies, 
that of Zionism,, of the German Youth movement, of socialism. 
But the Kvutza, unlike the utopian communities, did not originate 
in a dehberate attempt to mould a new form of social organiza- 
tion on the foundations of a preconceived theory. It came into 
being, rather, in much the same way as any other normal com- 
mmiity. Basically, what shaped its character was the necessity 
for adaptation to the unusual condition^, obtaioing in Palestine. 
Hence, the peculiar social structure was necessary to ensure 
survival. 

The enterprise of building a Jewish Homeland in Palestine, 
and the consequent Zionist colonization, created the circum- 
stances without which the Kvmtza cannot be adequately under- 
stood. This colonization was marked by intensive concentration 
on agriculture. Such concentration arose not so much because 
agriculture per se was regarded as the most significant fact of 
Zionism (Frank Adams has pointed this out) but rather because 
the colonists soon came to see that subsistence derived firom the 
soil would always remain the most solid basis for Zionist aspira- 
tions.® 

The Zionist organization began its more intensive rural 
colonization of Palestine in 1908. It faced a discouraging 
situation. Political recognition of the Zionist programme had 
not been won. Worse, any new undertakings in Palestine, at 
that time a province of the Ottoman Empire, were dependent 
on the goodwill of the baksheesh-hungry Turkish authorities. 

Zionist Colonization 

There had been a Jewish immigration to rural Palestine prior 
to the Zionist movement. The earhest indication in the nine- 
teenth century of the interest of the Jewish people in the resettle- 
ment of Palestine came with the purchase of land near Jaffa in 
1855 by Moses Montefiore. Fifteen years later the “ Alliance 
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Israelite Universelle” founded an agricultural school styled 
“ Mikveh Israel ” situated between Jaffa and Ludd. In 1882, 
after the notorious pogroms in Russia, Leo Pinsker brought out 
his pamphlet “ Auto-Emancipation He pointed to Palestine 
as the only country' wherein the Jews could, by their own efforts, 
obtain freedom from persecution. His ideas led to the organiza- 
tion of the “ Friends of Zion ”, who were the first to send groups 
of colonists to the “ Land of their Fathers 

The small-scale agricultural colonization which preceded the 
Zionists remained, though more or less philanthropic in character. 
Prior to 1900, the first Jewish setders were concentrated in the 
\-illages of Rishon-le-Zion and Petach-Tikvah. After 1900, they 
were settled in the Lower Galilee. Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
generously supported these efforts. The colonists produced wines 
and grew oranges, and later, in the Lower Galilee, added wheat. 

The principal aim of these settlers was to enjoy as good a 
living as the conditions permitted. Hence, they saw no reason 
for refusing to employ cheap Arab labour. Their work was thus 
made easier and more profitable. They soon progressed from 
the status of colonizer to that of employer. They soon behaved 
in accordance with their new position. 

Under such circumstances, any genuine attachment to the 
soil could hardly develop. As soon as these petit-bourgeois farmers 
thought themselves well off, they sent their children to European 
univemities. 

The number of Jews in Palestine at that time was very small. 
According to Arthur Ruppin, the first census taken in Palestine 
reported 24,000 Jews. By 1882, the number of Jews in Palestine 
had increased to 34,000, and by 1900, there were still no more 
than some 40,000 to 50,000 as the estimated Jewish population.* 
A laige section were the so-called “ Halukka-Jews ” who had 
either been sent by religious organizations or had come on their 
own initiative. Their mission in Palestine was to devote them- 
selves to pious studies and to pray for all Jews who remained in 
ex 2 e. They lived mainly in the four “ sacred ” cities : Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Ssifai, and Tiberias. 

Zionism not only stimulated the number of emigrants to 
Palatine but abo gave a new meaning to that immigration. 
The Zionists succeeded in diverting some of the Jewish emigrants 
(out of Eastern Europe) from the Occidental lands to the “ old- 
new land and used colonization as a means for the national 
t'dmbilitation of the Jewish people, in a political sense. 
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It was not altogether easy to attract immigrants. Jews 

had prayed two thousand years for the day of their return tKflie. " 
Holy Land. But material conditions in Palestine were 
favourable enough to satisfy their natural desire for economic 
improvement. Despite Zionist efforts, therefore, the Jewish 
population did not exceed 90,000 at the outbreak of the First 
World War.^® During the two decades 1901-20, nearly one and 
a half millions had emigrated to the United States.^^ 

Traditionally, Palestine has been lauded as the land of milk 
and honey. At one time this may have been the truth. But, 
alas, not only had milk and honey vanished but water, the source 
of hfe itself, was also extremely scarce. The area of Palestine, 

27 million dunams or 10,600 square miles, was a waste of sand 
and stone over large districts, and there were many swamps. If 
the persecuted emigrant had been seeking only material goods, he 
would have done better to look elsewhere. Ruppin put it baldly : 

“ The sums invested in Palestine could be put to much better 
use in other countries.'’ 

But material considerations were not paramount. The 
emotions involved are made clear by the responses to HerzPs 
suggestions at the Zionist Congress of 1903. Theodore Herzl 
was the founder of the Zionist movement. At that Congress he 
urged the acceptance of Great Britain’s offer of Uganda, an offer 
made at the time of Turkish hegemony over Palestine, when the 
political aspirations of Zionism seemed out of reality. The 
delegates are said to have acted as though national disaster had 
befallen them. Shocked, Herzl felt he must withdraw his sug- 
gestion. Israel ZangwiU considered this attitude unreasonable. 

His ‘‘ Territorialist ” group, which would have accepted any 
Jewish Homeland that would have been practicable economically, 
found that reason is not strong enough to measure itself against 
deep historical sentiments. He remained without influence, 
especially after a committee of experts had declared Uganda 
unfit for colonization by Europeans. 

Nationalism was an underlying historic trend of the nine- 
teenth century. The scattered Jewish people felt that they, too, 
had a right to self-determination, and it was this passion which 
drove them to Palestine. The ideal of Zionism was the attraction 
to those not dominated by economic motives, and this was especi- 
ally true of high-spirited youth. It was not until Zionism became 
a vivid belief of the Jewish youth that the colonization of Palestine 
could take on importance. But it was not until the Balfour 
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declaration favouring the establishment of a Homeland for Jews 
in Palestine, and the restrictions imposed on immigration by the 
United States shortly after the First World War, that the best 
elements of Emropean Jewish youth were induced to participate 
in the rebuilding of the promised Homeland. 

In igo8 the Palestine Land Development Company was 
founded and the Palestine OflBce was established in Jaffa. This 
was the first step in organizing the colonization of Palestine. 
The management of the Office was entrusted to Arthur Ruppin 
(mentioned above), a famed sociologist. A farm for training 
agricultural workers, “ Kinereth ”, was added to the two existing 
settlements of Hulda and Ben-Shemen. 

The Palestine Office was governed by two principles. First, 
the land acquired by the Zionist organization shall never be 
owned by individuals but shall for ever remain national property ; 
second, no hired labour shall be used in the tilling of that land. 
These principles show the spirit of the Zionist movement in its 
formative years. 


In 1901, a “Jewish National Fund” had been established. 
It was to acquire land in Palestine with the proceeds of con- 
tributions from Jews throughout the world. It seemed only just 
ffiat the land so acquired belong to those who paid for it, that 
is, to the whole Jewish people. Individuals settling on the land 
received only leaseholds. This was based on the Biblical code 
concerning Canaan. When God gave Canaan to the children 
of Israel, the land remained the Lord’s. Those who held it or 
tilled it could not sell it, bequeath it, nor make it a gift, and 
should they do so, then it reverted to the original holder* after 
seven times seven years, the so-called Yovel Year (the Jubilee). 
The Palestine Office likewise leased its land for forty-nine years* 
■^e land rent was stipulated at 2 per cent, of the assessed value* 
this assessment to be changed at certain intervals. * 

The land was never to be made private property ; further it 
was not only national property, but he who acquired it had’ to 
fT Aan that of personal profit. It was never 

to be d^ed by speculation or by the exploitation of others in 
id^^^derlay the second basic principle of 
the Pdestoe Office. The acreage aUotted to each settler was 
himted to the area which his family and he himself could till 

° ”■ K “50 dunan^ were given eaci 

settler. That area has smce been reduced to 100 dunams If 
Bccessary, it may be reduced stiU more. 
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From the first, an air of social reform pervaded the coloniza- 
tion work in Palestine by reason of these two principles. In so 
far as the land of the National Fund was in question, private 
property in land was done away with and the obligation to work 
made imperative. 

Specialization on citrus farming, such as has prevailed on the 
southern coast of Judea, was not considered desirable for the new 
colonies. The Palestine Office searched for more appropriate 
farming methods. They studied the “ diversified farming ” of 
the Germans who had settled in the villages of WiUielma and 
Sarona. Their system included, simultaneously, dairy and 
poultry farming, together with wheat and vegetable growing, 
and, where feasible, citrus cultivation. This system offered two 
important advantages. The farmer raised at least the minimum 
for his own subsistence. At the same time, his farming, being 
more varied, became more interesting and helped to bind the 
settler more closely to the new soil. The system was adopted 
for all the settlements of the National Fund. 

The Palestine Office took its business seriously. It helped 
clear swamps and build roads and assisted in locating water. In 
short, it was instrumental in laying the ground for the agricul- 
tural development of Palestine. Its initiative influenced widely 
the activities of the Palestine Zionist Executive, which, after the 
First World War, assumed the responsibility for the development 
of the country. The new agency stimulated agricultural educa- 
tion. To the “Mikveh Israel” previously mentioned, the 
Zionist Executive added “ Ben Shemen ”, ■“ Kadoorie ” and the 
Agricultural Experimental Station at Rehovoth. A farm school 
“Pardess Hannah” was founded by the Jewish Farmers’ 
Association. 

The Palestine Office beheved the planning of the settlements 
to be desirable ; and so did the Zionist Executive. It interested 
the noted architect, Richard Kaufinan, in drawing the plans for 
the settlements of Nahalal and Kfar Yehezkiel. The settlements 
are arranged circularly vtith the stables on the lee-side. These 
are now the models for rural settlement planning. 

Origin of the Kvotza 

The internal organization of their work was left, wisely, to 
the settlers themselves by the’ Palestine Office. At first th^ 
proceeded in the customary manner. Each leased a plot, built 
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his hut. and began to till the soil. When others came into the 
neighbourhood, a village was formed. 

But the new colonists often foimd that they had no real 
knowledge of the tilling of the soil. Often they found the hard- 
ships unendurable. Some of them quit, leaving everything as it 
was, their money and efforts wasted. Others, though proven 
failure, remained on the land they did not know how to utilize 
properly, while living on the funds which had been collected 
only for the rebuilding of the country. This was an even more 
intolerable waste. 

If the limited funds were not soon to be exhausted, something 
had to be done decisively. At this point, there was conceived the 
notion of settling the colonists in groups. Group settlement 
offered many adv'antages. These were crucially important under 
the circumstances. By bringing together the more skilled immi- 
grants and those who had more to learn, group settlement 
served to counteract the shortage of trained colonists. Best of 
all, the individual was but one of many in a group. If he quit, 
another could take his place. If he turned out a failure, he 
could easily be removed. 

As Ruppin says, the situation was such that the immigrants 
had no choice. At the time, at least, it meant “ either settlement 
in groups or no settlement at all 

Co-operative farming was thus forced upon those responsible 
for the survival of Jewish agricultural settlement and was not a 
consequence of any preconceived idea. 

The first three settlements organized on the basis of co-opera- 
tion, were, nevertheless, not permitted to be wholly self-govem- 
ing. They were managed by agronomists, and these professional 
agricidturists were paid. The paid agronomist (locally called 
Agronom) was the “ boss ” of the enterprise. The members of 
the co-operative were to receive wages, which were to be charged 
against their share of the profits. The Agronom was hired for a 
pittpose : he was not a member of the co-operative, as were the 
others, because of a common aspiration and ideology. To him 
it just another job. Most of the Agronoms were from western 
Europe. They were unfamiliar with the psyche of the eastern 
Europeans with whom they had to deal. They treated the 
co-operative members like any other wage-earners. In the 
inter^t of the profitability of the enterprise, they would have 
rqdacrf them with Arabs where feasible. 

Frictions were engendered. A strike arose in the Kinereth 
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settlement. The co-operative members requested the resignation 
of their Agronom. When this request was refused, a group of 
the most highly skilled workers quit and decided to begin on 
their own. 

This group founded what is now the K\Titza Dagania A, 
They may be considered the founders of the Kvutza movement. 

The founders were able to carry on without a boss. But, at 
first, they did not intend to abandon private property. They 
intended to work together and, as they did formerly, divide the 
profits. They soon realized that it would be a long time before 
there w^ere such profits to di\Tde. Accordingly, they made a 
virtue out of necessity. They enacted as the basic law of their 
group that all private ownership be eliminated within the settle- 
ment. Note that Kvaitza is the Hebrew word for group 
Everything was to belong to the group, that is to eveiy^body, 
and nothing to the indi\iduaL The basic social organization of 
the Kwtza, as it still prevails, was established. 

The example of Dagania A appealed to the other settlements 
in which similar conditions prevailed and brought the member- 
ship to emulate that example. The most significant of these 
experiments was that conducted in the Merhaviah colony. This 
colony had been founded in 1910 by Franz Oppenheimer, 
economist and sociologist. It was to demonstrate his principle 
of peaceful competition This ideal was to prevail once the 
private ownership of land had been abolished. Like the other 
co-operative settlements, the colony was managed by an expert 
agronomist. The story of Merhaviah is that of Kinereth/^ 
except that in addition to friction between membership and 
management, there was friction among the membership itself. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the First World War, they demoted 
the manager, elected a committee of the membership, and 
established a K^uitza. 


Growth of the Kvutza after the First World War 

From its inception until 1921, the Kvutza remained the only 
form of rural colonization within the Zionist organization. 
There were no more than six of these colonies. The war cut off 
the aid upon which the Jewish colonies in Palestine were largely 
dependent. The severe hardships caused the ideas of Kvutz- 
ism to spread from the rural to the hard-pressed urban areas. 
The Zionist immigrant accepted the co-operative principle in 
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cities and in \Tllages. It not only assuaged his difficulties ; it 
satisfied his longing for a new kind of life. 

These urban groups comprised not more than twenty mem- 
bers as a rule. This included men, women, and children. The 
members lived in cheap flats or dilapidated shacks and managed 
their affairs collectively. The children remained at home in the 
care of an adult companion, while the men and women went 
out to seek or do work. Earnings were put into a common fund 
and were shared equally by the members with no regard to the 
size of the individual contributions to the fund. 

Palestine, at the end of the First World War, was to become 
the main haven of the persecuted Jew. The Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 brought political recognition to the Zionist colonization 
in Palestine. The post-war pogroms surpassed in intensity of 
terror and in scope any that had afflicted eastern Jewry. The 
restrictions of immigration were made more stringent not only 
in the United States but elsewhere. To the youth of eastern 
Europe, particularly, the “ old-new ” land appeared as an oasis 
wherein life, if only by contrast with what they led, must be 
both good and happy. But the most intriguing news firom 
Palestine was that of the Kvutza. Of aU the messages firom 
Palestine relating to the miraculous rebirth and renewal of harried 
Jewish humanity, that of the Kvutza had a special appeal. 
Here, there were not merely revival and refreshment ; here, a 
new life was being created, fashioned by social justice. Pre- 
paration for the “ ascent ” to Palestine, as emigration was happily 
termed, came to mean preparation for jo inin g a Kvutza. ' Crude 
imitations of the Palestinian Kvutza were formed in Europe, 
though the groups were small. These groups emigrated en masse 
to the “ Land ”, where the members either joined one of the 
existing Kvutzot or lived together until permitted to form a 
Kvutza of their own. 

At this juncture, there is a semblance of truth in comparing 
the Kvutza, as Charles Gide did, with communities founded on 
a utopian philosophy. The Kvutza to the impassioned masses 
eff Jewish youth in eastern Europe undoubtedly took on utopian 
beauty and was thought to reward utopian need. 

To-day the Kvutza has spread throughout Palestine. By 
1935s most of the Kvutzot had become self-supporting, and some 
had progressed enough to begin repayment of the funds advanced 
tiicm by the Zionist organization. They have proved so successful 
that the Zionist has every reason to be proud of the achievement. 
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But to the sociologist they are of special- interest, because of 
their conjunction of realist origin, experimental character, and 
pragmatic success. Many a controversial issue within our societ\% 
where the arguments on both sides have hitherto been dependent 
on mere opinion, receive the support of fact when the unusual 
and instructive experiences of the Kvutzot are brought into the 
arena. 



CHAPTER 11 


WORK 

The Kvutza is an example of comprehensive co-operation. 
Its chief characteristic is the dependence of its other co-opera- 
tive activities on the co-operative production of food on the 
farm. The Kvutza may thus be classified as a type of rural pro- 
ducers’ co-operative which practises co-operation in processing, 
marketing, and consumption. Work is the governing principle 
of thee co-operative settlements. The member of the Kvutza 
thinks of himself as a worker. No one, regardless of other quali- 
fications, can become a member unless he is able to put in a good 
day’s work. Everyone’s status is determined by the kind and 
amount of work he does. A principal cause of expulsion is failure 
to do a minimum amount of work. This is not surprising : a 
group whose principal objective is the rebuilding of their Home- 
land cannot help but make work the cement of their society. 

Some aspects of their labour, however, transcend mere neces- 
sity. First, there is no economic compensation for the individual. 
Second, the Kvutzist’s attitude towards work idealizes his tasks.^« 
These two aspects are intertwined. What motives, given these 
two bases, induce people to remain in the Kvutza ? What 
impulse makes them produce ? What impels them to join the 
Kvutza ? 

As we shall see, the absence of the profit motive is a leading 
cause of the intense satisfaction derived from co-operative tasks, 
a satisfaction so marked in the Kvutzot. But the impulse which 
has created the Kvutza and has expanded its membership in an 
evur-increasing tempo, is the sense of a historic mission. This 
mission is implicit in Zionism, that nineteenth-century expression 
of Melanism, as political self-determination. The intensity of 
this historic mission has been strengthened by the “ sense of 
shame of Jewish existence ”, so widespread among the Jewish 
youth^ of eastern^ Europe. They were impressed by Russian 
sodahsm, and this shame found its need for action in Zionism. 
As Shalom Wurm indicates, the “ sense of shame ” was fortified 
by the “ sense of justice ” which requires that every man shaU 
worL_ These young people, adherents to Zionism, regarded 
Paiestme as the long-sought-for opportunity to prove to the world 
that given an equal chance the Jew could be as “ productive ” 
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as anyone else. These young people felt themselves the mes- 
sengers of the 'vvill of their people towards moral rehabilitation. 
This mission drove pioneer youth onward and led them to accept 
discomfort, sickness, and danger without thought of material 
reward and to be unflinching even as to death. This sense of 
their mission invested labour with ethical beauty ; as a pure 
ideal, it impelled them to evolve a social organization for the 
common good, as the most fitting medium for seF-realization 
through society. It w^as this mission wliich exalted them and 
gave them the motive for creating and joining the Kvutza. 

Abjust^ient to Farm Routine 

But an impulse w^hicli brings a pioneer to the Kvutza and the 
motives which fit him to remain are quite different things. In 
fact, so long as there w^as little else to depend on, the sense of a 
historic mission as frequently impeded as it facilitated develop- 
ment. This was especially true after the First World War, 
during the early stages of Kwitza growth. The youth of eastern 
Jewry, aroused by the Balfour Declaration and earnestly devoted 
to the ideal of national resurrection through social justice, 
streamed into Palestine. The practical emphasis was on social 
justice, and the Kvutza offered a social organization free from 
the exploitation and discrimination from which they fled in 
Europe. Pioneer youth, its natural aspirations granted, formed 
numbers of Kvutzot. Only a few, however, survived.^’ Elation 
was not enough. The willingness to sacrifice was not enough. 
The test came with the demands of the prosaic routine of the 
farm, which requires steady application rather than romantic 
exaltation. Only those groups with a nucleus of strong and 
sober-minded leaders could make the grade, for they alone knew 
how to direct emotional upsurge into the channels of daily work. 
The others, after abandoning themselves to ecstasies, were 
exhausted and could not cope with the exacting routine of co- 
operative farm life. Some of the extremists among them 
exhibited their heroic qualities by eccentricities, both in out- 
ward appearance and in social behaviour. They grew beards 
because it was ‘‘ unnatural to shave ; they declared war on 
European bourgeois dress, and donning sacks, with one hole for 
the head and two for the arms, were celebrated as the Kvutza 
of sacks They heard of Judge Lindsey and experimented with 

all sorts of triangle, quadrangle, and God knows what other 
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angles until they became so involved in higher sexual geometry 
that monogamy, when they returned to it, had the air of a dis- 
cover>'. No wonder they felt that work, too, should cease to be 
bourgeois rut and stale routine. They worked when the spirit 
bade them and ceased when the spirit was gone. These spurts 
of excessive activity ended in physical exhaustion, which they 
mistook for achievement. It was an achievement that did not 
meet the needs of farming. Cows, when not milked regularly, 
suffer and sicken, chickens have to be fed at certain intervals if 
they are to live, crops will rot if not garnered when they are ripe. 
A group which was engaged in ecstatic kora dancing all night, 
was dead tired at daybreak and could do no proper farm work. 
They had litde to show for these ecstasies and erratic work — 
and they disbanded. 

The mortality of the newly founded Kvutzot, according to the 
recollection of “ old-timers ”, was quite high. This had a positive 
result. At the outset it eliminated those who were not fit for the 
strict discipline in work required in the Kvutza. The groups 
who survived went forward from these chaotic beginnings to 
work out the type of co-operative rural setdement which experts 
to-day increasingly regard as the most revelatory and effective 
example of co-operative living. 

Obstacles 

Two factors which have gready aided the work morale of the 
Kvutza are first, the response to the challenge offered by the 
geographic, climate, and soil conditions of Palestine, and, second, 
the conditions brought forward by the specific social organiza- 
tions of the Kvutza. 

It may sound paradoxical to regard the eroded soil and the 
mb-tropical climate in Palestine as assets to the Kvutza. But this 
is not so strange when the attitude of Jewish pioneer youth is 
remembered. It required an extraordinary challenge to redirect 
that vety spirit which in some had led to excesses. Normal 
difficultie would have blunted that enthusiasm and dulled 
interest. The nature of the land was such that only uncommon 
caiergy and perseverance could force it to yield a livelihood. JThe 
country was dry and bare, the valleys were generally swampy, 
and all of it was n^ected ”.^® 

There woe three otstades to overcome : soil and climate, 
malaria, lack of water. The state of the soil is well described by 
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Lowdermilk, who made a sur\^ey by aeroplane of an area still 
in the same condition that the colonists found This is the 
picture he saw, as described by him in the Memrak Journal 
(October, 1940). 

On the slopes the ancient terrace walls wxre for the most part 
broken down and destroyed, and the soils ha\^e been completely washed 
away, leaving only narrow strips of fertile land lodged in the valleys 
or low spots. . . . The former forests, dating from biblical times, 
have disappeared. Now the herds of goats of the Bedouin and the 
fellaheen roam over the barren land searching for a leaf or a blade 
of grass during the long dry summer. Wind-swept sand dunes along 
the coast have been bioum inland and are filling stream channels. 
Stream and flood waters were impounded behind the moving dams 
of sand, which, prior to the establishment of the Jewish colonies had 
formed vast swamps between the hills and the sea, making the area 
uninhabitable by the curse of deadly malaria. The centuries of 
neglect and primitive methods of farming during which erosion had 
done its destructive work and the burning of dung for fuel instead 
of its feeding the soil, has reduced the production of the land to a 
minimum. 

Here are the interconnected features which enable us to 
appreciate the hardships awaiting the Jewish colonist. Deforesta- 
tion began the erosion, but topography and climate, added to the 
neglect, made the result irreparable. The unprotected soil was 
blown away by the eastern winds, the Khamsins which 
carrv’' the pulverizing hot sands of the desert. The soil was washed 
out by the rains, low as an average, but concentrated in the few 
months of the winter. As Hazen points out, average annual 
precipitation ranges in the north of Palestine from 10*3 inches 
per annum to 22*3 inches and in the south from 4-4 to 14*7 inches 
per annum 

The next obstacle, malaria, arose because the good soil, 
washed down from the hills, was settled in the valleys by the 
stagnant winters. The fertile soil became swamp land, the 
breeder of malaria. Of the two varieties of the disease, the 
benign and the malignant, the second seems to have been pre- 
valent at the time of the first settlers. Malaria states the 
first annual report (on malaria conditions) of the Government of 
Palestine (for 1920-21) ‘‘ has for centuries decimated the popula- 
tion and is an effective bar to the development and settlement 
of large tracts of fertile land. At times it assumes epidemic 
character, wiping out, in the space of a few months, the popula- 

* “ KJaamsin ** means “ fifty in Arabic. The explanation given is tliat tl:KS€ 
winds usually blow lift}-’ days during the year. 

B 
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tions of whole \-iHages, and there are few regions of the country 

actually free from it.” ^ . r . i i 

The dilemma in which the Jewish colonists found themselves 

arose because good land was swampy, sparsely settled and there- 
fore cheap, but carrying the deadly danger of mali^ant malaria. 
The decision was hard, but it was made in true pioneer spirit, 
The annual Health Department Report (1927) states that “ the 
contrast with what happened in the early days of Jewish coloniza- 
tion is very striking. Then malaria and blackwater fever were 
rife among the newly settled immigrants and many settiements 
had to be abandoned on account of the severity of the diseases.” 

While the excess of water had to be drained in certain areas to 
make the land inhabitable, the lack of water turned other dis- 
tricts into a desert. 

Rainfall was erratic and insufficient. Surface streams were 
partly or wholly dry during more than half the year, and the 
climate w^as hot and dry. The only possible source for continuous 
irrigation (without which farming could not develop) were wells. 
The wells of antiquity had filled with sand and shift-soil, and 
the boring of new wells called for funds which were slow in 
coming. After long delay, it was found that well-digging would 
be amply rewarded in the maritime plain and that there was 
enough underground water in the western foothills; This 
discover}^ made possible the mixed farming so essential to the 
Kwtza economy.* 


Absence of Individual Egonomig Reward 

“ Fanning as usual ” had been shown to be impractical 
because of the physical hardships it entailed. This circumstance 
brought about the experiment of group setdement. No other 
colonization promised a way out. Individual farming often 
proved a tot^ failure. But this fii^t step away firom routine 
graduaEy led to the unique type of social organization seen in 
the Kvutza. 

There is no reward attributable to any individual for his 
efforts in such groups. The broad outlines of cqmmon work are 
planned by the General Assembly, which includes all members. 
Day-by-day work is designated for each member by the Work 

* An importaat role in tJic development of water resources in the Jewish settlements 
WMs and is that rf the water-supply co-op^atives. These co-operatives, as Hazen 
pciiits out, are a iwncular feature of Jewish agriculture in P^estine. Fifty such 
wane active in 1935. 
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Assignment Committee. This committee usually consists of five 
members, elected annually. Since the work is done not for 
profit but for subsistence, crops are extremely varied. To men- 
tion the principal products only : field crops, such as wheat, rye 
and oats ; forage raised through irrigation, such as hay and 
clover ; vegetables, such as egg-plants, cabbage, cauliflower, 
carrots, onions, garlic, radishes, tomatoes, beets, and other track 
crops ; fruit, such as oranges, bananas, and grapes, also olives. 
Poultry is raised, as are nailch-cows and sheep. Dairy producte 
are prepared.’^ So far as is practicable, experts in raising any 
of these are retained in their specialty. Nevertheless, they must 
(like all other members) take turns in chores such as kitchen 
duty, serving as waiters, and laundrv" work. The unskilled 
members form a sort of mobile reserve which the Committee of 
Work Assignment directs to specific daily tasks. Every evening 
a list of these assignments is posted at the entrance of the dining- 
haU. From this list, each member learns his next day’s tasks 
and his station. Exemptions are rare. They comprise the sick, 
invalids, the aged, children, and w’omen in the last wrecks of 
pregnancy. Even guests, should they remain more than three 
days, are expected to pick up the shovel.! 

Complaints and demands for other tasks are rare : the 
decisions of the committee are usually accepted. This is not 
surprising. All agencies of the Kvutza are truly representative 
and thus are effective instruments of self-discipline. 


The Efficacy of Non-individual Rewards 

Every member is presumed to do his utmost in the tasks 
assigned him, and, in return, he receives his necessities, food, 
clothing, shelter, recreation, medical care, education for himself 
and his children, support for his parents. Th^e goods and 
services are not distributed in proportion to the amount and 
quality of individual work performed, but, rather, according to 
die quantity of goods and services communally made available 
to the group. Without the incentive of personal reward, is work 

* See Handbook of the Jewish Communal Villages in Palestine, Jerusalem, 1938, p. 23 
(referred to hereafter as Handbook) ; also Jehoshuah Manoah, “ Balance Sheet of 
a Kvutza^’, in Pakesima (Vienna, 1929). 

t The tbree days of grace are in line with surrounding Arab tradition. According 
to their laws of hcspitSity, the Arab is bound to accept a stranger who enters his 
tent as a guest, and the host may ask no questions. If, after three days, to guest 
shows no sign of leaving, one may hint at his departure through asking his name, 
his family origins, and the goal of his journey. 
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done less zealously ? If ev’erv'one is assui'ed that his needs will 
be satisfied, whatever his own contribution, who w'ould want to 
go out of his way to do more than is strictly necessary ? Must 
not the quality of work done sink to the level of the laziest in the 
group? 

These queries can be answered statistically. But this demon- 
stration is not necessary to refute the assumption that work 
without individual reward must needs be inferior. What we 
know about the psychology of satisfaction in work is sufficiently 
striking. 

A survey of research studies made in the past fifteen years 
sums up these related findings : 

This incentive — material inducements, that is money or the things 
that money can buy — appears to be powerful in our society and 
certainly is always described as being powerful. At the subsistence 
level it is powerful in fact, and any organization that occupies a 
large part of the time of its members must supply them with money 
or gcK^s. Beyond the subsistence level, the theory that this incentive 
is decisive is largely an illusion.*^ 

Even in our business civilization, with its exaltation of material 
values, the survey finds that “ in spite of all persuasion this incen- 
tive remains relatively weak ”. It offers, as proof, “ the success 
and survival of many organizations, including some of the oldest, 
W'hich have not been able to offer material benefits in large 
amounts 

If we accept this proof, the aMevements in work of the 
KvTitzot, as demonstrated statisticallyj need not surprise us. The 
KvTitza oSm its members economic security as well as definite 
non-material rewards. 

In the K.vutza, subsistence, whatever its level, is guaranteed 
to each on a non-competitive basis. We must assume certain 
standards below which no one can live without impairment of 
his physical as well as mental well-being. On the other hand 
abwlute standards are far from weU established. K they were* 
they would take into consideration the attitude of individuals 
towards any given situation. Even a low standard of Hving, once 
above the level of starvation, wfll be more readily accepted if it 
does not imply personal failure or inferiority.. Deprivations 
bro^ht about by floods or earthquakes or by social catastrophes, 
such ^ Vfim, are borne more easily because they affect eveiyone 
equally. Resentment begins when (as in wartime) equahty of 
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sacrifice is \dolated. In the Kvntza, with practically complete 
absence of priwlege, such resentment does not arise. 

Moreover, for every individual in a group which practises 
comprehensive co-operation, there is a lessened impact of his 
private worries. Such economic wohies lose their sting through 
having become a concern of the whole group. The indi\idual 
knows that so long as the others have a roof and have food on 
their tables he, too, will find shelter, nor \\ill he be left wanting. 
Once minimum sufficiency is assured, and once the Kwtza 
exceeds a hundred members, concern about subsistence becomes 
so diffused that it loses its practical hold on any one person. 

Among non-material work incenti\’es, Barnard’s investiga- 
tion found “ personal non-material opportunities ” on the one 
hand and ideal benefactions ” on the other, to be significant. 
Work in the Kwtza can be shown to have benefited from oppor- 
tunities for gaining distinction, prestige and personal power ” 
and “ ideal benefactions ” (listed by Barnard as loyalty to 
organization’’, aesthetic feeling”, and “altruistic seivices”). 

The whole social organization in the Kvutza apparently 
restricts opportunities for “ gaining distinction ”, but actually, 
in its own way, considerably enlarges them. To the genuine 
K\Titzist, who fits into the pattern of co-operative living, his 
interests are identical with those of the group. Group success 
brought about through the efficiency of one of the members 
enhances the prestige of all. 

That this \icarious gain can appeal greatly to a certain type 
of individual has been shown by the accelerated increase in 
Kwtzot, Such progress proves that for persons so inclined, 
these re'wards are more gratifying and effective than those of 
competitive society. In Palestine, recognition as a Kvutzist 
implies a special consideration due to the respect given a member 
of a class which is thought to be in the vanguard of the country’s 
progress. Thus, mere membership in a Kvutza carries with it 
a certain prestige. 

That sense of a historic mission which impelled Jewish youth 
to return to agriculture also endows farming with new life 
through their assertion of themselves and their sense of personal 
power. One has only to look at Eastern youth, arriving in 
Palatine’s harbours, direct from the virtual ghettoes of Europe, 
and then see them after a year or two in a Kvutza. Pale 
bent backs, narrow shoulders, and furtive gait have all disap- 
peared. These signs of malnutrition, of unhealthy Hving con- 
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ditionsj of mistreatment, are replaced by a straight back, tanned 
skins, and shoulders made broad by hard work in the fields. 
Above all, there is a supreme self-confidence in the eyes of these 
pioneers, and this has been gained through the knowledge that 
they had proved equal to a task once thought the hardest of all. 

The present study deals largely with loyalty to organiza-. 
tion ’’ in the Kwtza. In the earlier stages, little attention is 
given to the^ aesthetic feelings The standard of living does 
not then permit much more than the gratification of immediate 
wants. But so soon as this has been surpassed, the Kvutzist (like 
others who like their work) seeks to embody tds aesthetic feelings 
in embellishing the outside and interior of his home, in Ms 
pride in the thriving appearance of his cattle and in their 
beauty. 

Finally, no other type of social organization stimulates more 
of what Barnard terms altruistic service ’’ but which we prefer 
to term social responsibility The sense of this responsibility 
pervades the Kvutza’s life. It determines the member’s attitudes 
towards duties and privileges. It is at the base of the scale of 
social values. 

Personal experiences of pioneers may weU illustrate these 
attitudes. We have the expressive testimony of Avraham Ben- 
Shalom, the author of Deep Furrows and a Kvutza member of long 
standing. 23 jje writes of the “greater zeal” with which he 
worked in “ collective economy than anywhere else He did 
this because of positive motives as well as negative ones. Of 
these positive motives he has this to say : '' Somehow collective 
responsibility and the desire to be a productive force and a 
creative individual within my group have proved to be stronger 
stimuli than the prospect of remuneration for my personal 
pocket” 

The negative motive is mirrored in the observation that “ In 
as intimate an organization as a Kibbutz is, based as it is on free 
lalx)ur, an inditidual feels disgraced not to strive to meet to the 
utmost the standards of his comrades 

This testimony does not prove that there is no shirking in the 
Kvutza, although Ben-Shalom avers that he cannot recall one 
instance of it. 

men a member, after having proved his fitness during proba- 
tion, lets down on the job, he is not dealt with harshly. First he 
^wes fnendly criticism ”, but should the case become chro’nic, 
the Kvutza has an effective weapon. The culprit finds that he is 
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surrounded by an unfriendly atmosphere. This is equivalent to 
social ostracism. It often leads to resignation by the incurable. 
Expulsions for inefficient work (the extreme penalty) are very 
rare. 

A more serious difficulty for the Kratza arises, quaintly 
enough, out of what Ben-Shalom calls “ exaggerated devotion to 
work The opposite of shirking, it may prove far more dis« 
turbing. It may assume varied disguises and get beyond control 
in groups to whom work has become a “ religion An instance 
given by Ben-Shalom illustrates this difficult)". A woman in 
charge of a vegetable garden developed exaggerated devotion 
to her work. She was obsessed by her desire to show better 
results than those achieved by anyone else. She rose long before 
the others to get her headstart. At first, this was her personal 
involvement, although the tension under which she worked might 
not have been to the taste of older members. But when tools or 
animals had to be distributed to the various branches of farming, 
she became a real nuisance. Fixed on her own achievement, 
she was unable to accept the priority of other aspects of farming, 
and the conflicts she provoked at these times proved as 
injurious and as embarrassing as though she were grossly 
inefficient. 

The attitude, within the Kvutza, towards privilege is another 
instance of the sense of social responsibility. Committee work is 
unpaid. Also voluntary are services such as adult education and 
dramatics. No privileges are claimed or conceded despite such 
extra-curricular ” activities. Offices, such as that of delegate, 
coveted elsewhere, are here rather declined and are accepted 
only out of a sense of duty. 

The social values of the group are sustained in the same spirit. 
In no sense codified, they are strongly imprinted on the member- 
ship. These values permit us to gauge the status of any individual 
in the community with fair accuracy. Social status in the 
Kvutza cannot be ascertained as easily as in our society ; there 
is no bank account to make it simple. A member’s reputation 
can rather be discovered from what is said about him during 
his absence, from the maimer in which others look up and listen 
to him in Assembly, from the crowd he sits with when dinner 
is over, and other similar signs of appreciation. Here we find 
a fluid and changeable way of assigning social status which 
invites sociometric investigation. The only fixed indications on 
the scale of social values are good worker ” on top and ** shirker ” 
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at the bottom. Courage, intelKgence, knowledge, sense of 
humour, all the qualities of good fellowship, are to be placed 
between these extremes. 

This new feeling for social status as dependent on type of 
work is shown in the attitudes of women and children. The 
women had at first insisted on being given equally heavy and 
responsible work with that of men. Consequently, the men had 
to attend to duties normally done by women, such as those of the 
kitchen and laundry, mending, and so on, while women ploughed, 
ran tractors, dug ditches, and shouldered guns on guard duty. 
But over-exertion seriously damaged women’s health. They soon 
realized that insistence on this form of equality was wasteful 
and absurd. Women have now returned to the type of work 
for which they are best adapted. Nevertheless, those who are 
strong enough and who acquire the necessary skills, are free to 
do the most arduous tasks. 

WTien children brag about their parents, they reflect the 
particular social values of the Kvutza. Descent from a good 
family, wealth, or intellectual achievements of parents do not 
matter much. When the Kvutza child wishes to impress other 
children he does not say, “ My father is rich.” Instead, he says, 
“ My father runs a tractor,” or “ My father milks twenty cows.” 
Thus, without individual profit, non-material rewards suffice to 
produce a most positive attitude towards work in the Kvutza. 


Physical and Sogl4l Conditions affecting Work 

Equally favourable are the physical and social conditions 
which determine work attitudes, particularly such factors as the 
attitude towards manual labour, the problem of authority and, 
finally, the place of the individual in the whole of the work 
process. 

WTiile a Kvutza is in its early stages, physical conditions cannot 
be too favourable. The national agencies often do not have the 
fttmls with which to equip a new colony with aU necessary tools 
and imterials. The delay causes many deficiencies in planning, 
as w^^ as discomforts. Work morale naturally suffers under these 
conditioiB. But it rises when the settlers understand the causes 
d such obstacles. The national agencies have shown that they 
^ ready to equip the Kvutzot with the most modem and 
dtoent mchmery. Any delay arises outside the agencies’ 
txmtroJ and is overcome as soon as funds are available. In the 
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established Kvutzot, physical conditions are comparable to those 
of the most progressive American farms and certainly more 
favourable than in neighbouring Palestinian communities. 

The attitude towards manual labour is equally favourable. 
This is true throughout Jewish Palestine. In the Kwitza we even 
find a glorification of manual labour. This is partly because the 
settlement is in its pioneer stages. The rebuildmg of Palestine 
is the goal towards which the whole Jewish population strives 
with vaiying intensities. At present the decisive aspect of recon- 
struction is agriculture, and, to a lesser degree, industry. Manual 
labour must, therefore, stand in high esteem. 

But the need for such labour does not, of itself, explain the 
undoubted emotional emphasis on manual labour throughout 
Jewish Palestine. This high position arose out of the revolu- 
tionary meaning which Eastern Jewish youth gave to the resettle- 
ment of Palestine. For them Zionism meant (among other 
things) a protest against the conventions of their emironment. 
Chief among these conventions w^as a deep contempt for manual 
occupations. This contempt arose from the ghetto-bred resent- 
ment against the exclusion of Jews from all but commercial 
occupations. The settlers revealed an ambivalent attitude and, 
as soon as manual wurk was pro\ided, w’ent over to the other 
extreme. Fanatic devotion to manual labour w^as characteristic 
of the earlier period of the Zionist resettlement. Though less 
melodramatic, the prestige of labour stiU grants a high social 
status to the manual labourer. 

Fatigue is affected by this attitude. In the Kvutza, workers 
get tired in farming, for a large majority of the settlers come from 
other occupations. A few of the candidates resigned before 
attaining full membership, for they could not stand the strain. 
But even in this, personal morale counts. Instances of frail girls, 
or middle-aged professionals, who became excellent workers con- 
trast with sturdy youngsters who couldn’t “ take it Except for 
this initial adjustment, however, there is nothing in the working 
conditions which would make for fatigue. Comprehensive co- 
operation, with the economic secixrity and mutual aid it implies, 
permits a more flexible rhythm in work. The rhythm quickens 
when the common need so requires, as when crops must be 
hurried. It will relax in normal times or when there is nc 
emergency. Work rhythm like this, rising voluntarily, can well 
produce exertion but rarely mental strain, which is the worsi 
aspect of fatigue. The only exceptions are those of shirker and 
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“ devotee ” to exaggerated work, which are pathological from 
the Kvutza viewpoint. 

Obtiously there can be no commanding or obedience of the 
sort that imposes hardships ; the problem of authority is inflected 
by the self-imposed discipline. Discipline is the “ submission of 
an individual to a code of life which he himself has helped to 
create and which he has adopted ”, and which, as Ben-Shalom 
asserts out of his own experience, is “ true freedom 

Any grievance is remedied on the spot. Work planning is 
done by the General Assembly, of which each worker is a full- 
fledged member. His grievance is a common concern. This 
explains why work is borne with, in the earlier stages of the 
Kvutza, under conditions which would be intolerable to the 
wage-earner. The member does not complain. He knows that 
these conditions are not brought about through malicious exploita- 
tion but are part of a situation into which he has entered freely. 
He accepts them as a challenge. They strengthen, rather thari 
weaken, his resolution towards the work in hand. 

Finally, the status of the worker during the process of work is 
of importance because of its effect upon his initiative. In the 
Taylor system, the worker is assigned to an infinitesimal part of 
the products, and his performance is the same throughout the day. 
He finds little, if any, satisfaction in his work. His initiative, if 
he ever had any, must necessarily atrophy. Agriculture demands 
more versatility, generally, than industrial occupations.^® 

A Taylor system for agriculture has yet to be invented. Until 
then the farmer works with an awareness of the whole process 
and not merely with a mechanical interest in a disconnected part 
of the process. This requisite is as important in the Kvutza as 
an'j'where else. It would seem, though, that its particular organ- 
ization, its collectivism, might tend to reduce the individual’s 
performance to a more repetitive level. This may or may not be 
a potential result of collectivism. Within the Kvutza the situation 
is otherwise. We should recall that it came into existence out 
of a rwolt gainst the professional expert. There was a Hash, 
The hired manager took his job as a job ; the Jewish pioneers 
took theirs as a mission. They felt that they would not fulfil 
to mission unless each became an expert. Immediately after 
thar secession, the Kvutzists insisted on a type of democracy 
to gave evayone a chance to manage. The Management 
Co^tte was elected monthly, and none could be re-elected 
nntd all had served on the committee.®^ This proved inefficient 
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administration and yielded to annual elections. The spirit of 
democratic leadership was retained, and, though trained and 
skilled workers are kept on their jobs, every gifted or ambitious 
member is given a chance to get ahead. Shifting the unskilled 
from one branch to another enables them to find the field in 
which they excel. Everything is done to develop their aptitudes, 
even to the extent of sending them outside the colony to school, 
either in Palestine or abroad. 

To give the indmdual a chance to develop his skill is not 
necessarily the same thing as to stimulate his initiative. In theoiy^, 
the comprehensive co-operation practised might be thought to 
affect individual initiative adversely. This is maintained by 
those like Demangeon,^® who wnites that '' it is the isolated inde- 
pendent individual farm which grants full initiative to the 
farmer It is true that the indmdual farm, being considered 
“ the most modern and most economical of rural establishments 
has been generally adopted by European colonists recently 
established in the New World. But it seems equally true (if 
w'e accept certain testimonies) that agricultural affairs of the 
United States, where the individual farm prevails, have often 
failed to prosper.®® Oddly enough, the remedies suggested make 
wide use of the co-operative principle, as in the temporary 
co-operative farms of the Farm Security Administration. Even 
the Kvutza’s comprehensive co-operation has been considered 
in this connection.®^ What interests us here, though, is that 
the Kvutza, on closer inspection, is not only built on initiative 
but actually increases it. Lowdermilk observes that the 
reclamation project implied by Jewish agriculture “ makes all 
Palestine a great experimental area What can more stimulate 
initiative than active participation in such an experiment? 
After having satisfactorily stabilized its social system, the Kvutza 
now devotes itself to experimentation with methods and tech- 
niques of farm management. 

The results of these experiments have won acclaim from 
qualified observers such as Lowdermilk and Hazen. These 
results could not have been obtained if the Kvutza’s work con- 
ditions had impaired initiative. Of course, individual initiative, 
even here, is not found equally among the members. Whereas 
individual farming, however, makes the display of initiative 
dependent on initial investment capital, Kvutza initiative is 
independent of economic considerations. Social fair play abounds 
because those less endowed with initiative share equally in the 
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common achievement. Thus, the Kvutza offers the advantages 
which mdi\idual farming was thought to give for initiative, but 
without its e\ils. 

To conclude, the physical and social conditions oi the 
Kvutza’s work provide enough incentive to stimulate work 
satisfaction as weU as efficiency. There result not only achieve- 
ment but also appreciation that labour is a “ positive value ” 
and a “ source of creative joy 

The Daily Work Schedule 

Before we discuss the economic achievement of the Kvutza, 
the sequence of activities will be helpful for understanding. 
The day be^ns, as in the Jewish calendar, at nightfall of the 
previous day. At that time the members consult the listing of 
work assignments posted by the committee at the entrance to the 
dining-hall. Those assigned to domestic service or to stable duty 
have to rise early. They are awakened by one of the kitchen 
crew who rings the bell at 4 a.m. They take their soap, towel, 
tooth-brush, and toothpaste and trudge to the shower rooms. 
There is rarely any crowding or time lost in waiting, for, though 
the showers may be limited, the members have so ordered them- 
selves that there is little friction. After having washed, each 
goes to his assigned work. Those who work far from their living 
quarters take their breakfast, and sometimes lunch, with them. 
The others wait for the six o’clock bell. They then stop working 
and enter the dirmg-hall for breakfast, which takes thirty minutes. 

Work is resumed until 11.30 a.m., the next bell. This time 
the intermission is two and a half hours to three hours in summer 
and one hour in winter. The workers wash before they enter 
the dining-haU. The lunch period is a time of rest and is so 
used according to individual taste. Parents may visit their 
children, with whom they talk or play. Other workers read 
newspapers or books, write their letters, enter discussions, or take 
a nap. At two o’clock, everybody goes back to work. At four, 
there is a fifteen-minute interruption for tea. The day’s work 
ends at seven. The members, equipped with soap and towels, 
stream to the showers (the men also carry razors and brushes). 
ITey chaise their underwear and put on better clothes. After 
dimea- everyone is firee to do as he pleases. At nine o’clock the 
iffiildren go to bed. The workers play games, such as chess, or 
listen to the radio or the gramophone. Others attend lectures 
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by members or visitors. The members of committees hold their 
meetings. There are participants in other activitieSj such as 
courses, dramatics, sports, rhythmic dancing. Unless there is 
a special event to keep them up, such as a lively discussion or 
a noted guest, all are in bed by eleven. The number of hours 
each is allowed to sleep depends on the wnrk to which he has 
been assigned. 

A detailed account of the distribution of work is given in the 
Report It refers to the K\mtza Geva which had a membership 
of no in 1937 (60 men and 50 women) and a population of 215. 
The following statistical distribution for a working day is calcu- 
lated on the average membership for 1936-37 : 

7*6 members work in the fields, 9*6 in the cowsheds, 6*9 in 
poultiy^, 5*9 in the plantation, 40*0 in service and communal 
institutions, 10 are sent out as farm workers outside the \illage, 
6'0 work in other branches, and 14*0 are on a holiday (excluding 
Saturdays).” 

The following tv'picai figures are given for the K\iitza 
Dagania A for 1935-6 : '' productive work, 47 per cent ; domestic 
service, 27 per cent ; remainder, 26 per cent.” 

Relatively few working days are lost because of personal 
reasons. The Handbook states that the maximum days lost 
annually because of illness is 35*6 in the Kvutza Ein Harod, and 
the minimum, 16-3 days, in Ginegar. If the annual vacation, 
Sabbaths, holidays, childbirth, suckling are included, maximum 
losses are, respectively, 107*9 To these must be 

added days of heavy rain, but in 1936 this loss was 2-4 days in 
Ein Harod and 3 days in Ginegar. 

Achievements 

The economic achievements of the Kvutza are essentially 
twofold. There are, first, the purely economic achievements of 
the Kvutza itself, second, those which, although mainly of benefit 
to the Kvutza, are of advantage to the whole economic area in 
which it operates. 

The economic success of the Kvutza is attested by non-Zionist 
authorities as weU as by Zionist agencies. Sir A. Wauchope, 
Henry A. Wallace, Lowdermilk, and Hazen admire Jewish 
colonization in general and the Kvutza markedly. Their 
opinions are best summed up in the Report : “ Among the most 
remarkable achievements of post-war Palestine few are more 
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Striking than the development of the co-operative movement by 
the Jeivish community. The creation of an imposing economic 
structure by men without large means, under guidance of a 
handful of idealists, has an air of romance about it.” 

The following figures, revealing the profits of certain Kvutzot 
for 1935-6, corroborate this statement. 


K\Titza. 

Annual income. 

(all figures 

Annual expenses. 

are in Palestinian 

Annual profit. 

pounds) 

Kefar Giladi .... 

13.485 

135I94 

291 

Kinneret 

13.659 

135339 

320 

Dagaaia A . . , . 

15.267 

135213 

2,054 

Kefar Gon .... 

10,202 

95410 

792 

Gesher 

16,539 

14,211 

2,328 

Heftziba 

10,762 i 

95I49 

1,613 

Td Yosef .... 

25,022 

24,622 

400 

Gefva 

115941 

10,613 

1.328 

Mizra 

12,401 

10,100 

2,301 

Ginc^r 

j 10,464 

95I46 

1,318 

Gvat 

1^^374 

10,266 1 

1,108 

Hasharon .... 

7^904 

S 75 143 ! 

761 

Kiriat Anavim . 

^55713 i 

155557 

i 

156 


The Handbook adds : “ In none of the older Kvutzot was there 
a loss : in 14 of the 16 of the newer Kvutzot there was a profit, 
in only two was there a loss.” 

An improvement in the economy of the Kvutzot may be 
deduced from the findings of Hazen, who states ; ® 

“ Although every Kvutza of Palestine has had to be subsidized 
by the Zionist organization for a long time after its establishment, 
the ^eat majority of the Kvutzot are now conducted on a self- 
sustaimng basis and most of them have shown substantial 
operating profits since 1935.” 

It is true that the profits cited above may not seem impressive 
to the business man who calculates in terms of capital invest- 
ment and attoctiveness of returns. Economic success for this 
type of colonization, however, differs from success in commercial 
rate^ri^. If It is true, as the survey of the Sosua experiment 
found, that “ successful settlement of the refugee cannot yield 
proft beyond perhaps a nominal return on a reasonable capital 
cost , then the Kvutza has been eminently successful. This 
success become more striking when measured by the standards 
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which still prevail among most Palestinian peasants, the fellaheen. 
The Report (p. ii) characterizes this standard as a “state of 
ovenvhelming poverty ” and as “ hopelessly encumbered and, 
to all intents and purposes, insolvent ”, It must be remembered 
that the Jewish pioneer had to start from practically the same, if 
not worse, external conditions as the Arab peasants. True 
enough, he received outside financial help (which the Arab 
never did) but this help was neither large nor prompt. Thus, 
so far as original working conditions go, the Jewish settlers were 
no better off than the Arabs. In \iew of this — to say nothing 
of the backward economic position of their countries of origin — 
the high praises given them seem not undeserved. 

Even more w'orth-while than its purely economic results, 
though, are the services rendered to the country by the Kvutzot. 
The Kvutza, especially, has taken the lead in land reclamation. 
The two serious obstacles in Palestine agriculture are, as noted, 
erosion on the one hand and wnter difficulties on the other. The 
colonists have helped alleviate both. We may here refer to the 
testimony of Walter C. Low’dermilk, Assistant Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service and N. W. Hazen, Assistant Agricultural 
Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, both in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

After having studied land reclamation in the Near East, 
Lowdermilk returned expressing admiration for the work of 
Jewish colonists in Palestine. He writes that the Jewish settlers 
show “ the most remarkable devotion to land and the reclamation 
of land ” that he_had seen “ in any country of the New or Old 
World ”. He eJso points out that “ the findings of Jewish agri- 
cultural colonization are fraught with significant consequences 
for the whole world and for the United States in particular ”. 
He attests that the revitalization of the soil is given careful 
consideration in Palestine and that two leading research bodies, 
the Research Station of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and 
the Rehobot Agricultural Experimental Station, are concerned 
therewith. Special praise, he adds, should be given to the 
Jewish Agency’s reforestation work. On the “ barren rocky 
hiUs on Jewish land unfitted for cultivation . . . trees are planted 
in the soil pockets of the limestone foundation ” and thus help 
to save what is left of the soil. Lowdermilk found twenty-one 
such forests, ranging from 15,000 to 570,000 trees. The growth 
of these trees was rapid, from one to two feet a year, and their 
refreshing green contrasted strikingly with the barren rocks 
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“ over which still roam the goats (the black locusts !) of the 
Arabs 

Hazen gives additional details of reclamation. These refer 
to the Palestinian water anomaly : the fight against swamps and 
malaria, and the search for water. 

Of great aid in the fight against malaria was the Malaria 
Research Unit founded by American Jews and attached to the 
Palestine Department of Health. The main work of drainage 
and reclamation, however, fell to the Kvutzot. For a long time 
they almost exclusively represented Zionist agricultural endeavour 
in Palestine. For some time the most important concentrations 
of the Kvutzot were in the National Fund land in the Valley of 
Jezreel, in the hlaritime Plain, and in the Jordan Valley. These 
show the best reclamation results. “ This extensive area, which 
was formerly either covered with swamps or sparsely inhabited 
by a highly infected population, has been converted into fertile 
land now covered by many new agricultural settlements.” 

Important to the drainage of the coimtry was the eucalyptus, 
introduced for its water absorption and for its wood. Large 
groves of eucalyptus can be seen near most of the Kvutzot. 

In Palestine, irrigation means a livelihood to five times as 
many people as does non-irrigated land. Since Palestine lacks 
surface-water and rainfall, well-digging has become an important 
source of water. The Kvutza’s diversified farming increased 
water needs and intensified the search. From 1933 to 1936, 
Jewish companies made 473 borings, of which 396 were successM. 
In 1937, when Hazen’s article was published, the wells exceeded 
3,000, and it was estimated that 1,000 more could be dug without 
damage to existing wells. Most of the wells were equdpped with 
modem pumps. Each supplied an average of 1,750 cubic feet of 
water per hour, a rate greatly exceeded by the new wells. 

Many Kvutzot (our own observation) have opened water 
resources to neighbouring Arabs to promote fiiendship. The 
fdctnresque Arab women, balancing earthen vessels (jaras) on 
their heads, can be seen early in the morning, as they descend 
the hills towards the Kvutzot weUs. 

Equally significant, and of benefit beyond Palestinian bound- 
ari^, are the farm management results of the Kvutzot. The 
base step was the simultaneous adoption of mixed farming and 
group settlement by the Zionist Organization. 

Group settlement and diversifioi farming were natural com- 
pkacoente. Group settlement colonized the largest number with 
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a minimum of investment and financial risk, while diversification 
most assured their subsistence and also permitted the full-time 
employment of the members. Citrus groves appeared more 
profitable, but they called for more investment and offered only 
seasonal work. Citrus fruit later proved shaky as a profit basis, 
for the war ended the export of oranges and grapefruit. The 
growers would then have liked to turn their groves to other uses.*® 

The K\'utzot and Mosha\im have thus become “ the food 
granaries of the country ”, proriding it with over 6o per cent, 
of its wheat, barley and oats, as w-ell as 6o per cent. (36 million 
litres annually) of its milk, 60 million eggs, and 20,000 tons of 
vegetables.'-® 

Hazen righdy states that diversification helped improve not 
only the land but also the quality- of farm products. It helped 
introduce fruits and vegetables formerly unknown in Palestine 
and improved the quality- of cattle and poultry-. The wine grape, 
the first large cash crop, has thus declined since 1917 in favour of 
the table grape. The wine grape area diminished, while the 
table grape gained steadily and in 1937 was four times the wine 
grape acreage. In this, the K\-utzot in the Valley of Jezreel have 
taken the lead. The table grape was but a new- variety of a 
formerly abundant crop. Bananas, avocados, and pecans were 
not grown until the colonists introduced them. The banana, 
favoured by children, has flourished in Palestinian soil, and several 
thousand acres, mostly in the Jordan Valley, grow these trees. 

The colonists have pioneered in modem methods of cultiva- 
tion and fertilization for growing of vegetables. All vegetables- 
common elsewhere can now- be found in Palestine. Of more 
recent date are the asparagus, celery-, the artichoke (imported 
from the United States) and a high quality of mushroom im- 
ported firom England. For a short period, off-season vegetables 
were even- exported to Europe. This ceased with the war. 

Dairy- farming is the special pride of the settlers. Their first 
solid buildings were for housing their cattle. The K\-utzists were 
determined to equal the best European dairying standards. 
Breed and fodder w-ere the challenges. After years of experi- 
mentation, the best breed was found to be the Sy-rian cow crossed 
with Frisian cattle from Holland ; the fodder problem was 
met by clover, lucerne, vetch, and corn cultivated through 
irrigation. The milk production is noteworthy. Though the 
average annual yield of the native cow ranges fi'om 100 to 150 
gallons, the new breed produces 770 to 1,000 gallons.*’ 
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In poultry raising, the Leghorn hen was crossed with the 
native breed. The new fowl was admirably adapted to the 
climate. The native hen's yield of about 70 eggs per year has 
been doubled and trebled. The methods used in poultry raising 
are of the same high modern standard as in cattle breeding. 
The hen-houses in the Kvutza are of the latest type, the diet 
scientifically controlled. The newest techniques are applied both 
to breed and yield. Egg production rose from 8 million in 1926 
to 76 million in 1936, and at an accelerated tempo. No wonder 
that, as Hazen attests, Jewish dairy and poultry farming are 
“ already famed throughout the Near East He adds : 

The methods used in Jewish agricultural settlements have in some 
cases also been cited as fitting examples for use in nearby countries 
where many antiquated methods stiU exist. The government of 
Palestine itself uses many of the agricultural methods developed by 
the Jewish colonists as examples for the improvement of Arab agricul- 
ture while its experimental stations distribute to the Arab farmers 
large quantities of seeds and saplings acquired in the Jewish settlements. 

Apart from its benefit to Arab farming, the special Kvutzot 
contribution is stressed by the Report (p. 80) : 

From the point of view of the community the Kvutza offers all 
the advantages of controlled and planned mass production. It is 
well known in Palestine that for high quality products, unadulterated 
milk, pure cream, and exotic vegetables and fruits, one can always 
turn to the Kvutzot, There are very few institutions in Palestine 
wLich have developed specialized farming for the market to such 
an extent. 

Some Kvutzot, additionally, have begun to incorporate small- 
scale industry into their economy. One produces boxes for fruit 
shipments, another knitted goods, still another boots and furni- 
ture, and so on. This adds to cash income but is symptomatic 
of the need to be independent of the city. Recently, some of the 
Kvutzot on Lake Tiberias (and even some on the Dead Sea) 
have turned to fishing as the principal income producer. 
“Jewish fish production rose in 1941 to 23 per cent, of total 
catches and continues to progress." 

The Kvutza has also been of value as a centre for large 
iinmgrant groups and as the most economic and thorough 
frainmg p*oiind for Zionist settlers. Of the 12,272 workers, 
iimnigrating in 1939 and re^tered with the Histadrut, 3,384 
were ahsorbai by the Kibbutzim. A considerable number were 
SQit to the Kvutzot by the Youth Aliya as weU, as were thousands 
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of urban workers who lost their jobs when war broke out and 
who found a temporary haven in the Kvutzot. They not only 
offered shelter to the needy who were willing to work and train- 
ing to those who chose farming, but also gave them experience 
in a new way of life. This was more significant experience than 
could be obtained in a farm school or through hiring out to a 
farmer. The rich and special experience of the Kvutza in its 
years of struggle cannot be conveyed by any curriculum but is 
acquired by prolonged contact with its skilled personnel. Besides 
its economic significance, this experience may prove the greatest 
single morale asset of the Zionist resettlement programme. 
Through its offer of participation to those fit and willing, the 
KvTitza contributes to the whole Zionist development more than 
any statistics can show. As the Report rightly observes (p. 8o) : 
“ These sendees which the Kvutzot render to the Jewish coloniz- 
ing organizations have their value and should be included in 
anv calculations which are made of the cost and of the returns 
of these collective settlements.” 

Thus we see that the absence of the profit motive in the 
Kwitza does not prevent its attaining considerable (though 
possibly qualified) economic successes. These successes are 
significantly related to the attitudes towards work which prevail 
there. These achievements are brought about because nothing 
reduce joy in work and because most impulses are fostered which 
make work satisfying. We may be justified, then, in thinking 
that, in so far as the Kvutza witnesses, the absence of the profit 
motive is compatible with economic achievement and with 
genuine satisfaction in work. 



CHAPTER III 


THE HU^IAN ELEMENT 

As a definitely ordered pattern of human relationships, the 
Kvutza, like all plurality patterns, is a social structure which 
transcends, in one sense, the particular individuals who form 
it.®* Yet the group can never be greater than the sum total 
of indi\iduals. It will suffer when there are too few individuals 
to carry out its vital functions, and it may then be unable to 
continue. But so long as the membership is above this danger 
point, its number may fluctuate without seriously threatening 
its existence. Officially, the Kvutza is an “ incorporated com- 
pany association ” and is thus largely independent of changes 
within its membership. 

At first, only the small settlement seemed to promise success. 
That meant about twenty men and women. But we now know 
that a thousand members, as in Yagur, may be effective. The 
average membership in the Kvutza is about two hundred. 

Hence, the loss of any unspecialized member may not be 
serious, but the loss of the dairy expert, for example, if he is not 
e^Lly replaceable, might really hurt. The specialist’s work is 
still significant. 

There are safeguards against this danger. No member can 
assume a post with real responsibility before he has spent a 
considerable time in the group. The longer he remains, the less 
possibility of his leaving. Furthermore, the Kvutza is part of a 
higher organization, the Kibbutz (see Chapter VIII) and 
through it can borrow an expert from another Kvutza. 

It is thus important to keep a nucleus of permanent, tested 
members to assure teamwork. But the Kvutza has become 
“ the cradle of the rural working class of Palestine ” to train the 
future fermers of the Homeland. Hence, a relatively large 
turnover is not abnormal. 

’He Kvutza is further concerned with the education of new 
contingents of efficient workers. It goes beyond the reception of 
unsdlicit(si newcomers. At intervals it sends delegates abroad. 
They not only axe propagandists for Zionism but also pay special 
attmtion to potential Kvutza members. Their work, prior to 
the tend World War, was regrettably made easier by the 
anti-Semitism of Germany, Poland, Rumania, and Austria. 

40 
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Where the delegate once had to use his powers of persuasion to 
convince casual listeners of the meaning of Palestine^ he now 
had to ward off hosts of anxious men and women. He was a 
messenger of salvation. He no longer sought prosel;yteSj he had 
petitioners. It was not pleasant to have to remind them of the 
“ schedule — the quota of immigrants allowed by the British 
administration — and to ask them to be patient. 

One illustration reveals the passion to emigrate to Palestine. 
A gang of crooks opened a Warsaw office and offered illegal 
transportation to Palestine, Many of their customers had to seU 
all they possessed to pay the exorbitant price. They thought it 
w^orth that sacrifice. The passengers assembled in a Polish 
harbour and there embarked. The anchors were weighed, and 
they were happily sailing for Zion. Days pass'ed and with them 
many coasts and harbours, but they could not land : their trip 
w^as illegal. At last they were told to be ready. They were 
taken off at midnight. They were told to proceed to the next 
settlement where their brethren would care for them. But when 
morning came they were in a Polish hamlet ! It was near the 
very harbour fi"om which they sailed. Nothing can tell us more 
of the peacetime need for salvation than this pathetic instance. 

Cultural Backgrounds 

Nearly all members of the Kvutzot come, as do most Pales- 
tinian colonists, from European lands in which Jews have been 
persecuted. A veiy^ small minority are those who grew up in 
Palestine itself. First, there are the farm school graduates 
(among which Ben-Shemen is pre-eminent) who prefer Kvutza 
work to paid jobs. There are high-school youths who have 
sometimes helped in vintage or harvest, or have just " roughed 
it Some are so attracted that they join the settlements just 
after graduation. One Kvutza, Hahugim, was founded by a 
group of these high-school graduates. 

A much smaller contingent is the Yemenite Jew, indigenous 
to Arabia. They are the lowest stratum of Palestine Jewry. 
Induced by the Palestine Office, they left Yemen about 1910. 
They became a cheap, untrained labour supply. Their extreme 
poverty conjoined to their Oriental background isolated them 
from Palestinian Jewry. Very few of their youth have entered 
the Kvutza. 

The stream of new candidates still flows from out of the 
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Diaspora into the Kvutza. Apart from individual differences 
arising out of temperament, character, intellect, and political 
convictions one meets with social, educational, and “ national 
differences consequent upon the dispersion among the nations. 

The immigrants come from various classes. There are sons 
of well-to-do tenants of large PoKsh estates, daughters of rabbis 
children of Rumanian peddlers who can eat meat only on Friday 
evening. There are the offspring of Austrian financiers who 
think nothing too good for their own. Here they meet, all made 
equal by their shared deprivation. Those whose background 
was poverty are most numerous because, outside Germany, the 
Jews largely belong to the poorest of the poor. 

Differences in education are not so pronounced. The 
majority of Kvutza members have a high intellectual standard. 
"Walter Preuss, in 1926, submitted the following figures after 
questioning 24,247 immigrants. 

Collie 

H%h School 

Grade School 

Private Tutoring or Jewish Private Schools 

These figures are still higher for purely agricultural workers, 
for whom they show college and high-school students to comprise 
56-65 per cent, against the average of 44-8 per cent.®* 

The ambition of even the poorest Jew is to provide education 
for his children, and for this he will make any sacrifice. Hence 
the high percentage of intellectuals in the Kvutza. But even 
those who have not studied for the doctorate have been stimulated 
by the Youth movement, if by nothing else, to take a- genuine 
interest in intellectual matters. The pioneer is pictured with 
one hand holding the plough and the other a book. This 
wdences the prevailing attitude towards educational standards. 
Every Kvutza has its library, quite well stacked and filled to 
^paaty in leisure hours. This eagerness goes weU with efficient 
tarn^. The Jewish inteUectual is once more firm on his 
traditioiial soil. 


Percentage. 
■ 4-4 

. 40*4 

, 30 

21-8 


Personal Adjustments 

Tie encounter many difficultie! in fitting into 

A^n^envtromnent. Most of these difficulties can be Lced 

to' me ciivei^ cultures represented. 
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A basic cleavage exists between the two largest groups, easily 
distinguished as eastern and western Jews. The former have had 
a much more uniform culture. Those from Poland, Russia, 
Rumania, Hungary, the Balkans, and the Baltic states have been 
more separate, culturally, from the nationals in their respective 
countries. They were subject to anti-Semitic arrogance ; they 
compensated with a secret, though cherished, sense of spiritual 
superiority. They cultivated their distinctive Jewish traditions 
and preserved their specific Jewish characteristics very markedly. 
An additional unifying influence, though it waned in the last 
decades, had been the Hassidic movement, widespread in certain 
areas. The Hassidic pilgrimages to the '' Good-Jew the 
miracle-working rabbi, helped to keep distant communities in 
regular contact with each other. Prior to their emigration to 
Palestine, the youth of these groups had rebelled against their 
fathers’ ways. Since their rebellion took on much the same 
expression, they had little difficulty, generally, in understanding 
each other. 

Less contact was to be found within the western grouping. 
The young Jews of Austria, Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
England, France, and the United States were far more assimil- 
ated. They lacked the unifying tradition of Jewish culture ; 
they varied much more in outlook, predilections, idios'^mcrasies, 
and, above all, language. This youth, unlike the eastern group, 
have, on the w^hole, no knowledge of Yiddish. They speak the 
languages of their respective countries supplemented by other 
languages learned in school. 

A large influx of eastern Jews, fleeing from the Tsarist 
invaders, had entered Austria since 1914 and had retarded total 
assimilation. They were not too welcome, but they were 
numerous. In Germany, where local Jewry had been out- 
spokenly hostile to any such influx, assimilation had gone on 
apace. The German Jew looked upon himself as a German of 
Mosaic faith The German Jew was shocked to find that 
nationality was not a matter of self-bestowal but was now 
governed by political expediency. “ I decide who is, or is not 
a Jew,” said Goering. The realization was painful, yet the 
culture, learning, and language of the German immigrant in 
Palestine remained German. 

The only common object of western Jews was their relatively 
high standard of Kving — the private bathroom and the flushing 
toilet-bowl. But there was no “ spirit ” to unite the assimilated 
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Belgian and German Jew ; neither felt more than an incidental 
attachment to Judaism. 

The German Jews probably had the greatest difficulty in 
making the adjustment. Others_, Belgians, Dutch, even Ameri- 
cans, although perhaps as much assimilated, seem to have had 
a latent traditional feeling which could be conjured into new life. 
But even with the Germans, their wiU to reconstruct, and the 
assimilation powers of co-operation in the Kvutaa, helped them 
greatly. In the Kratza, it was found that though the German 
Jew took a litde longer to adjust himself, yet he did this effectively. 
Both eastern and western youth, if they really wished to co- 
operate, soon learned that t}^e of beha^uour in the Kvutza. 

True, those whose backgroimd was more similar were more 
likely to associate ; they may even have decided to remain with 
each other, as did the Americans in the KvTitza Ein Hashofet. 
But generally, once within the Kvutza, the mere confrontation 
with- a new form of social organization overcame all imported 
distinctions. Whatever language they had previously spoken, 
in the colony they had to master the “ old-new ” meffium — 
Hebrew. After a relatively short time they employed their 
native speech only for the most intimate conversations. 

The settlements here, as in self-government, have shown a 
remarkable capacity for integrating diverse human elements. 
The experience was an admirable tool of colonization. 

“ Career ” 

We have seen that everyone must work in the Kvutza, even 
a guest of three days. Should the guest wish to join, he need 
only announce his intention and, if accepted, he becomes a 
“ candidate ”. He is instantly accorded the same treatment (in 
almost everything) as a member. He is given a room (as good 
as is available). He eats with the others and does the work 
assigned. He has, however, the right to keep his personal 
belongings as his property. But he has no vote in the General 
Assembly and may be excluded from sessions when more intimate 
matters are discussed. 

The ownership of private property may seem contrary to 
Kvutza doctrine. But this is not a repressive community. Its 
laws are “ ideal ” postulates, formulated by the members, to be 
^ycd out of self-discipline. A gift received from home is an 
mtTTOoa of private property. The problem is handled undog- 
matkaly. Bocfe and records, say, are useless to the individual. 
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He is bound to put them to public use. Where the gift consists 
of candies or cookies, it is natural, since they are limited, to 
distribute them to close associates. But this use of private 
property ’’ can scarcely disturb. First, there is a taint in that 
pri\41ege which goes far to prevent its abuse. The candidate 
the probationary member, is apt to exaggerate his contempt for 
private property, knowing that his behaviour is being obser\’ed 
and Ms attitudes weighed. 

The period of '' candidacy ” is not regulated as to duration. 
Generally, six months suffices, but some Kwtzot require a full 
year. In any case, the vote is taken only upon the request of the 
newcomer. His bearing in the probationaiy^ period has an 
important influence on their decision. Awareness of this may 
produce some varieties of dissimulation. The “ candidate ” 
may make an uncharacteristic show of actiMty, or, out of per- 
verted honesty, show his worst qualities to give the Kvutza an 
undistorted ” picture of Mmself. The end of the “ candidacy ’’ 
is thus often a turning point in his behaviour. 

Ordinarily, a year, or half-year, with a person will reveal his 
virtues and failings. One candidate ’’ who waited seven 
years, only to be rejected, was unique. Usually, when one feels 
he is not being considered favourably he leaves rather than risk 
rejection by a formal vote. 

Once accepted, the '' candidate ” is granted all the duties 
and privileges of a full member. He brings Ms private 
property ’’ into the communal storehouse. He may participate 
fully in all meetings. There are no members of the first and 
second order. There is no seniority. At Waydhofen on the 
Ybbs, in Austria, for example, the oldest members were a 
privileged circle in the co-operative, to wMch the more recently 
admitted were subordinated. Theoretically, all inequality is 
taboo in the K\utza. But, in reality, though patriarchal 
differentiation does not take place, the behaviour of the “ old- 
timers towards newer and less experienced members savours 
of tMs. Contacts occur in wMch the older member, though 
equal, patromzes the younger. Bonds, founded on similarity 
of origins, convictions, and shared interests sometimes result in 
cliques ” with their dangerous possibilities. There have been 
sporadic cases of “hazing'" the newcomers, merely to show 
superiority. Even female members have been known to haze. 
Over-emphasis on masculine qualities may bring about such 
occasional rudeness. 
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It depends on the new member how long it takes him to be 
cstabHshedj and the intensity of his association is also mostly 
dependent on himseE He knows that no inelBcient worker 
enjoys consideration. His intellectual capacity must also be 
high. He finds that social standards are not those of his former 
society. His position is judged by the way others behave towards 
Mm, by the eagerness with wMch they listen in the Assembly, 
or from their desire for his company in their spare time. Appre- 
ciation is also showm more formally in selection for posts of 
responsibility, in election to committees, and appointments to 
delegacies. The opinion of his fellows, so expressed, is more 
indicative of his social standing than are lines in the social column 
of the standing of an American socialite. 

These Kvutza standards reveal, in their working, that types 
found elsew^here, subsist in the settlement. They are all there, 
from the gently ridiculed eccentric outsider to the parvenu, here 
exemplified by the relatively new member who has succeeded in 
“ setting the fashion ” and in taking a hand in shaping important 
decisions. These characters are not restricted to property 
societies. Differentiation and stratification are essential to any 
form of association. They must remain, therefore, in a com- 
munal society as well. 


Motives for Resignation 

Expulsions from the Kvutza are rare. The relatively long 
period of probation is one safeguard. Rarely does a member 
become so obnoxious, after admission, that it is impossible to 
tolerate him. When it does happen, he is given every oppor- 
tunity to plead his case. Only if there is no other way out will 
he be expelled. 

Resignations are far more frequent. There are four reasons : 
(i) matters of principle ; (2) personal adjustments ; (3) economic 
reasons ; (4) political opinions. 

(i) Matters of prindple refer to what type of settlement is best 
for Pdestine. The Kvutza is one of three types of agricultural 
settlements in Palestine. Tlie other two are the traditional 
village and the small-holders^ settlement, the Moshav, The 
traditional village, individualist, invites no comparison. But 
the Moshav is intermediate between individualism and the 
Kvutza. Here the settler lives in his own house, owns a piece 
ctf knd and some cattle. The members co-operate in using 
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more elaborate agricultural machines, such as tractor and 
harvester, in taking care of bulls, in education and in play, and 
in producing, buying, and selling required goods. (See Chapter 
XI for a more detailed discussion.) 

This combination of individualism and collectivism, somewhat 
as in the Russian Kolkhoz, appeals to those who, dissatisfied 
with comprehensive co-operation, yet wish to remain farmers. 
It is better suited to their temperament. They leave the Kvutza 
and seek admission to the Moshav. 

(2) Personal adjustments involve, first of aU, inability to establish 
intimate contact within the Kvutza. Gases of extreme intro- 
version, self-consciousness, and shyness, imagined or real, lack 
of physical attractiveness (a lack productive of spinsters and 
elderly bachelors in our society) are found in the settlement as 
well. Such cases are difficult of treatment. If a boy or girl 
has failed to find a partner, sexual attractions are diminished by 
familiarity, and he must await a newcomer. But new members 
are often younger and have their own attachments. The w’ork 
does not help anyone, especially girls, to look young and attrac- 
tive. Co-operative intimacy helps to make personal isolation 
unendurable. The unhappy member can only quit. 

Some are dissatisfied with their status. If the cause is excess 
of ambition which cannot be satisfied in an egalitarian society, 
they must conform or leave. But sometimes they surmise, 
whether this be real or fancied, that the group does not appreciate 
them properly. They think their acts misinterpreted for no 
obvious reason. The Kvutza, here, is not helpful. The weight 
of public opinion does not allow for much personal sympathy 
as an offset. Only an accident, such as a grave malady, an 
unexpected deed, or sudden recogmtion from outside the group, 
can improve matters. The unexpected seems a fundamental 
condition for the reversal of public opinion. But if this is too 
long delayed, the despondent member may resign. 

(3) Economic reasons are also significant. During the boom 
years, 1933 to 1936, in Palestine, some members found that they 
could make much money in the coimtry, while at the same time 
their wretched parents, caught in the catastrophic economic 
situation in eastern Europe, needed financial help badly. The 
Kvutzot were compelled to include, in their annual budgets, 
sums for the relief of parents or relatives of members. But 
available means were not enough for minimal needs. Hence, 
when even unskilled workers could make high wag^ and could 
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save considerable amounts above their daily requirements, those 
who had to relieve their parents took limited leaves of absence. 
Sometimes, these became permanent. Prosperity kept its lure 
long after the original purpose had been fulfilled. 

(4) Political opinions may cause resignation. The Kvutza 
may come to be regarded as either too radical or too reactionary 
by some members. The political dissenter, who sees he must 
come into conflict with the membership, is the first to leave. 
Those who think the Kvutza too radical are not lost to Palestine 
nor to colonization, for they make their way to the small-holders’ 
settlements or to the cities for industrial employment. But, 
prior to the Second World War, those who found the Kvutza 
too reactionary often preferred to leave Palestine. Some 
returned to Europe, some found their way to Biro-Bidjan. 

In addition to these four important reasons for resignation, 
other psychological and physiological causes may be cited. The 
desire for new experiences strongly influences the pioneer. It 
may remain unsatisfied after settlement in the Kvutza. In most 
cases, to take part in a vital and radically new social organization 
whose outcome depends on oneself is enough. But where joining 
the K\Titza results from expectation of thrills, the sober reality 
of hard work may lead to disillusion and resignation. 

Another cause is that of health. Since he who eats must 
work, the genuine Kvutza member feels sorely that he is a burden 
when he does not do his full share. Where, as with malaria, a 
speedy cure may be aided by a change of chmate, leaves of 
absence can be arranged. Members who do not want to burden 
the group may, however, choose to resign. 

Lastly, some of the pioneers, wishing to create that which was 
new^, found their interest lessened by achievement. This was 
common at the beginning of the settlements and is characteristic 
of the pioneer mind. The people thus affected moved on to 
new, unconquered areas, merely to enjoy the thrill of starting 
from scratch. But as the country developed, this motive hai 
tesened and has now virtually disappeared. 

All these motive, singly or combined, have played their pan 
in 'Cxodus from the settlements. As a rule, individuals leave 
alone or in smaH groups. Sometimes, an important secessior 
wcurs which endangers the very existence of the group. Foi 
instance, there is a Kratza, in the Eabbutz Arzi, the largest part 
of which d«dded to jo-in the Kibbutz Hameuhad. Those who 
did not wish to change to the other Kibbutz resigned as a group. 



CHAPTER IV 

SOCIAL CONTROL 


No group can long endure without the so-called “ sustaining 
forces ” which sociology terms, in their totality, “ social control 
On the one side, these forces are chiefly the codes of law and of 
custom, together with folkways and mores, and on tlie other, 
sanctions, rewards, and penaltiesA^ 

It is interesting to see how the present codes and sanctions in 
the Kvutza originated. They arose despite a threefold protest 
against the codes of their society. Youth came to the Kvutza as 
the patent expression of their antagonism towards their parents’ 
ossified life-patterns. They rejected the inferiority assigned them 
by anti-Semitism. They rejected exploitation which they held 
to be the social cause of that discrimination. 

Moreover, these young people came to Palestine after the 
First World War. They had either served in the war or been 
subjected to it. They had seen established values destroyed by 
their guardians and knew the depths of inhumanity in the 
pogroms after the war. The immigrant to Palestine had tense 
nerv'es, faced a strange chmate, encountered strange habits, and 
felt the load of great responsibilities. Less wonder that their 
agitation was extreme, so that they gloried in protest against 
any inhibitions. 

They came from oppression ; they easily became contemp- 
tuous of order, as such. They were ready to sacrifice health, 
even life, but they were impatient with regular work and sober 
routine. In the proper mood they worked with superhuman 
energy ; the following day, they were listless. They experi- 
mented with untried forms of sexual relations and with dietary 
fads. They went to the extremes of joy and depression. The 
Hebrew term “ matzav ruach ” (state of mind) came to mean 
“ depressed state of mind ”. 

Group cohesion was naturally weak. That many Kzutzot 
survived this initial anarchy evidences their extraordinary will 
to succeed. 


The Process of Discipline 


Like any other group, the Kvutza had to go through the 
process of self-discipline. It had to regulate and co-ordinate its 
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functions so that it might not waste away because of fiictioiis. 
This stabilization claimed its \TCtims. Those who could not 
bear the disilitisionment left for the cities, or emigrated, or 
in some tragic instances, committed suicide. One illustration : 
Ernst, aged eighteen, a youth completely idealistic, was won 
over to Zionism. He opposed his wealthy family to the limit. 
He quit school and prepared himself for pioneer life in Palestine. 
Three months after arrival he was a suicide. Friends said he 
did not feel himself fit to participate in the great adventure. 

Regulation and co-ordination became effective in the Kvutza 
only when codified. Actually the Kvutza is subject to two 
different codes of law. In sociological terms, the Kvutza is a 
community in that it is a group with common aims occupying 
a territorial area '' and “ circumscribing largely or even wholly 
the life of its members But as a group organized expressly 
for the purpose of pursuing certain of its interests all together 
the Kvutza is an association A ° As a community it is subject to 
Palestinian law, and any action which contravenes law is subject 
to court penalties. But, as an association, it has developed an 
internal legal code, which we term the law of the Kvutza ’h 
Stipulations and rules have grown out of the sum of its economic 
necessities and the ideological attitudes of the membership. This 
ideology^ combines Zionist tenets and socialist postulates. The 
leading economic motive is to make farming pay. The “ spirit 
of the law reflects both ideological tenets and chief economic 
motives. The enterprise of building the Jewish Homeland on 
the basis of social justice is reflected in practical truths, as that 
the crops will fail if not sown at the proper time, that grapes will 
rot if not plucked in time, that cows will sicken if not milked. 
This ^‘ spirit of the law is reflected in actual Kvutza law for 
regulating intemai and external relations. As quoted by Walter 
Preuss, the law is based on ten points : 

(1) The land is nationalized : it can never become private 

property. 

(2) AU work is done by the group itself : aU members must 

participate therein. 

(3) The group is subordinate to the “Association of 

Workers 

(4j Absolute personal and communal responsibility for work 

done. 

15) Equably ^of membeis both in work and in living standards 

common education of their children, joint responsibility for the 
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aged and invalids^ equality in living conditions and in privileges 
for all group members, 

(6) Regulation of property rights in accordance with the 
stipulations of the “ Association of Workers ’'5 especially con- 
cerning inheritance and private property originating outside the 
Kvutza. 

(7) Election of the members by the group itself. 

(8) Freedom of the individual in politics^ religion, party 
afiSliations. 

(9) Observation of basic Kvutza principles in dealing with 
other Kvutzot. 

(10) Settlement of disputes within the “Association of 
Workers 

This law states no sanctions. These were omitted, so long 
as the Kvutza remained a primary group, in which aU relations 
are person to person. Any violation can be dealt with individu- 
ally and needs no impersonal formulation. 

The “ Law of the Kvutza 

How is this law applied in the actual life of the Kvutza? 
The division of labour, especially in diversified farming, involves 
varied tasks. The individual aptitudes and interests of members 
must be considered when assigning work, if the best results are 
to be achieved. This problem becomes easier as stabilization 
proceeds and efficient teamwork develops. For all that, this 
work assignment problem will always remain crucial in the 
group. 

How then is this handled ? According to point (3) of the law, 
the Kvutza receives general directions from the “ Association of 
Workers ”, and these directions are received through its own 
Kibbutz. Point (4) is taken care of by the General Assembly. 
This Assembly, consisting of all members, determines the outline 
of seasonal planning. Once accepted, these outlines are trans- 
lated into everyday assignments by the Work Assignment Com- 
mittee, elected for this purpose. In this way, all d^ignations 
bear the imprint of general consent. This makes the legislator 
and administrator of the rules identical ; however, where these 
individuals are also identical with those subject to the regulations, 
little harm can result. 

All other Kvutza activities are similarly conductoi. The 
General Assembly determines broad outlines. The executive 
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function is left to committees co-ordinated in a central com- 
mittee. Any special problem is presented ordinarily to a com- 
mittee chosen ad hoc. Such committees, organized for many 

phases of activity, include the Budget '' Culture ”, Personal 
Needs ”, and ‘‘ Health ” committees. As Ben-Shalom reports, 
his K\iitza formed a ‘‘Committee on Names for New-Born 
Children 

In addition, special tasks are assigned to individuals. Offices 
of “ Treasurer ”, Secretary^ ”, and what Ben-Shalom terms 
“ Co-ordinator of Work ” have been established. The treasurer, 

“ econom ”, among other duties, represents the K\nitza in its 
relations -with outside agencies. 

Originally, with uncritical egalitarianism, there was a more 
frequent rotation of responsibilities. At present, most com- 
mittees and other officers seiv’-e for at least a year. Some tasks, 
such as that of treasurer, which imply a thorough acquaintance 
with matters and persons outside the Kvutza, remain in the 
same hands for longer periods. The group does its best to 
prevent excessive tenure of office. 

Public Opinion and the General Asse^ibly 

No distinctive customs, folkways, or mores can be observed 
in the Kvutza. Here community ” aspects prevail over 
association The group adopts the basic customs of Pales- 
tinian Jewish settlement. The language is Hebrew, common to 
all Jews in Palestine. Dress is the “ Wandervogel ” uniform, 
short pants and open Schiller shirt for men, and the “ dirndl ” 
or “ sarafan ” for women. These are generally worn by the 
W’orkers. Ritual at births, weddings, funerals, and festivals are 
the same as for the Jewish working class in Palestine. Even 
the moral code enjoining “ good work ” as primary, although 
more binding in the Kvutza, is respected by Jewish manual 
workm throughout Palestine. In only one respect has the 
Kvutza developed a specific code of custom. This is in public 
opinion, whereby folkways and mores are made effective. 

The prinripal instrument of public opinion is the General 
Assembly, the central administrative and judicial agency. It 
excrdscs great influence on members’ attitudes. It helps to 
harmonize conflicting opinions ; it elevates prevailing con- 
vicrions into maxims. The General Assembly can make or 
br^k a rqjutetion, it can lend support to hesitant trends and 
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make them triumph, it can stop movements which appear 
perilous, and it can initiate slogans which turn doubts into 
accepted truth. The “ moderates ” submit willingly. The 
radicals though they may resist, realize that the disruption 
of the General Assembly would mean the disintegration of the 
Kvutza itself. 

In the early period, before routine prevailed, need for the 
General Assembly’s direction was greater than to-day. At that 
time, exaggerated ideas of democratic procedure allowed any 
member, faced with a problem, to call the Assembly. Conse- 
quently, “ life was flooded with evening sessions that wore out 
the comrades in mind and body and made at least some of the 
discussions pointless 

There is now generally one session a week. Significant 
political or social issues are the province of the Assembly ; other 
matters are dealt with by the committees. This signifies more 
than stabilization. It indicates that the, use of the General 
Assembly, as the main agency of public opinion, largely depends 
on the size of the group. So long as the group is small, it is 
easy to bring the membership together. But once it grows to 
beyond a thousand, as in Yagur (Chapter VIII, Table i), this 
is more difl&cult. The primary group nature of the Kvutza is 
then in question. Once intimate personal relationships lose their 
predominance, familial associations tend to be replaced by those 
of a secondary group. Such a group may practise comprehen- 
sive co-operation, but it can scarcely exercise direct control over 
opinion. The role of the General Assembly in shaping public 
opinion, hitherto dependent on primary-group relations, must 
undergo important change. This change, in its turn, modifies 
profoundly the character of the Kvutza. 

Sanctions 

Since no institutional sanctions exist in the Kvutza, there are 
no courts, judges, fines, gaols, orders, titles, or promotions. 
Codified sanctions are superfluous, owing to the supervision 
made possible by the proximity of members. Incipient violations 
of the rules are bound to be noticed at once. A remark, firown, 
reproach is usually all that is needed to stop the transgremon. 
A word of appreciation, or increased attention, is the reward of 
showing one’s mettle. 

The only formal punishment is expuMon. Before this is 

G 
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applied, the members have to be convinced that utter inability 
to get along with them has been demonstrated. As in the family 
sympathetic correction is first essayed. Even where wmk 
discipline is violated (the most serious offence) no formal accusa- 
tion is made. (See Chapter II.) If a member, say, shows a 
strange “ state of mi nd ” and disappears for days, he causes 
anxiety as to his whereabouts and d^rupts the work schedule. 
Yet, when he returns, there is no reproach. He notices restraint 
in his fellow-members, but he feels their sympathy too. If his 
case is not chronic, understanding will do more than repression 
to prevent a recurrence. Hence, expulsions are relatively rare. 

Gentle as is this control, it does not imply laxity. On the 
contrary. There is scarcely any laissez-faire. Liberty ceases 
when it interferes with the equal privileges of others. This 
democratic interpretation of liberty becomes valuable when it 
is the result of insight that has come about through self-education. 
Insight is aided by the pecuKar property relations of the Kvutza. 
Where nothing belongs to the individual, comprehensive co- 
operation is easy to practise. It then seems natural to work 
according to one’s capacity and to take no more goods fi-om the 
group than one really needs. A person who cannot conform to 
this principle has little chance of success in such a community. 
His resignation or expulsion is a natural result. (See Chapter III 
on motives for resignation.) 

Leadership 

There is another essential factor of social control : leadership. 
In a social pattern like the Kvutza, there seems no place for 
command and obedience. Yet, despite absolute equality, work 
discipline is severe. The anarchic stage was passed, fads were 
overcome, and obstacles to routine eliminated. To-day, it would 
be unthinkable for anyone to claim the right to pound away all 
night rqjairing shoes or to insist on doing what work he pleased. 
Everybody conforms, and accepted routine runs smoothly. But 
this condition is consequent upon obedience. Is there, then, 
obedience without its correlate, command ? 

But command need not be personal. In the Kvutza, no one 
can give his own orders. The right to issue orders rests only with 
the Gieneral Assembly. So long as the group remains primary, 
the Assembly is all-inclusive. The Assembly is not a representa- 
tive body run by wire-pullers and politicians but is the group 
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itseE Since every member is part thereof, its rulings are seE- 
imposed. Command, based on the personal decision of all 
members, has become impersonal. It is precisely this seE- 
imposed, truly impersonal character of the orders which produces 
unquestioning obedience. 

What is the role of leadership in this setting? At fet, 
opposition to personal authority would not permit even the use 
of a chairman for discussions. Social differentiation has not, 
how^ever, been eliminated. The two major causes for distinction 
are office and personal qualities. 

Although every member has an equal chance to hold office, 
some are better equipped than others for this function. To assign 
executive positions to capable persons and keep them in office 
for an extended period is merely efficient. But the members of 
a group are set apart and distinguished as superior, E only with 
respect to duties. Such differentiation is notable in farming’s 
special tasks. The Kvutza largely owed its origin to the fact 
that most of the immigrants were untrained in farming. Their 
equipment was idealism, zeal, and goodwill. Expert direction 
w^as needed to channel these. Only leaders intimately associated 
with the pioneer’s aspirations could secure the desired results. 
Thus, after the beginnings, seE-education was the most promising 
road. It was hard, but it led to seE-reliance. It developed 
experts from the ranks. These experts, most of whom received 
some training prior to immigration, are group leaders to-day in 
the Kvutza’s work. Their leadership is based on superior know- 
ledge, and none can reasonably object. Their orders are not 
their own but are modes of expressing the general wall in terms of 
the work in hand. 

Personal quahties produce leadership as well. The high^t 
ideal is that of the " good worker Naturally, one with that 
title to esteem will be respected not only in work but also in 
social Hfe. He will be elected to offices and committee and 
given serious attention when he speaks in the Assembly. But 
efficiency in work is not necessarily identical with the qualities 
needed for social leadership, just as mental poweis do not imply 
a powerful physique. The Kvutza’s scope for leadership includes 
mental readiness and depth as well as good work. 

So long as leadership based on the intellect is aware of its 
limits, there is no harm done. At times, however, mental agility 
may seek to usurp power outside the common good. Politico 
enters, cliques take the place of differences of opinion, oratory is 
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used to win over the formerly open-minded members. In short 
the influence so gained may be used for personal glory and thus 
tend to disintegrate the Kvutza. No ivonder that the genuine 
Kvntzist instinctively detests ambitious, self-indulgent peiv'erters 
of opinion. 



CHAPTER V 


THE WAY OF LIFE 

After surveying the two great principles of the Kvutza, we 
may now analyse the specific conditions in which its members 
live. How are they fed, housed, dressed ? How do they spend 
leisure time, provide medical care, support parents ? 

Housing is rather poor by normal standards. According to 
the Handbook (p. 8) about 17 per cent, of members in the newer 
Kwtzot live in tents, 53 per cent, in wooden huts, 22 per cent, in 
concrete buildings, while 8 per cent, share rooms with other 
members or live outside the settlement. The average is three to 
five occupants per room. To the member, however, especially to 
one who lived through the initial stage of colonization, even this 
means quite an advance.®® One has to hear an old-timer describe 
his joy on finding a house, even one thought uninhabitable by 
Arabs, to appreciate this. We can imagine it — the roof gone, the 
crumbling walls, the floor a hard-stamped clay, bare. A ‘ ‘ house ” 
like this offered nominal protection, yet it was better than none 
at all, and so he moved in. Empty 5-gallon gasoline cans, the 
so-called “ pachim ”, provided the furniture. Two or three of 
these, aligned and covered by a board, were a bed ; a can covered 
with a tablecloth was the dining-table ; “pachim ” with nothing 
on them were chairs, tables, or any other item of furniture. 

The “ pach ” (plural “ pachim ”) means tin in Hebrew, but 
in Palestine it is applied especially to the gasoline can. The Arabs 
cut and press the cans flat and bcdld huts of them. The tin quickly 
rusts and becomes ugly, but it is extremely cheap and offers 
shelter against rain and protection from vermin. In the Jewish 
settlements, the “ pach ” is in wide use. Cut open on one side, 
it serves as a flower-pot ; in the kitchen it is a garbage pail ; else- 
where, covered with a spread, it becomes a cupboard or end-table. 

To the first pioneers, even the tent meant great progress. 
Properly set up, it may prove better than a wooden shack. It 
provides better ventilation, is cooler, and allows more privacy. 
A tent becomes uncomfortable only in the rainy winter, especially 
at night if a storm tears it wide open so that one must arise in 
pitch darkness to fasten it. 

The dominant housing type to-day is the wooden hut. Its 
shape varies with the economic condition of the setdement. In 
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the poorer and older KtTitzot, one finds rows of elongated 
barracks, arranged indiscriminately. One window to a room, 
and doors, with two or three steps leading to them, give a sym- 
metrical impression. The material is cheap wood, colour greyish- 
brow'n, and the effect displeasing. Inside, there are at least four 
or five rooms, separated by thin board w^alls which often do not 
reach the c eiling . Each room is furnished with simple iron cots, 
a table, and either a “ pach ” or a wooden box covered with 
cloth. The “ closet ” consists of two or three nails on which the 
clothes are hung. These items are standard equipment. A 
slight noise is heard throughout the barrack, and privacy is 
impossible. This is made worse when married couples and 
unattached members of both sexes are quartered under the same 
roof. 

In the more recently estabhshed Kvutzot, and wherever the 
available funds permit, this barrack type has been abandoned. 
Instead, there are bungalows containing three or more rooms, 
larger ones for couples and smaller ones for single persons. 
Architecturally, it is more elaborate. A few steps lead to »a 
small landing around which the rooms are located, the two larger 
rooms to the left and right, the smaller one in the centre. This 
arrangement, with heavier wood or insulating material, offers 
good protection against noise and permits reasonable privacy. 

The interiors are, on the whole, pleasanter. Clothes are 
hidden behind a neat curtain. There may be an attractive 
Oriental spread on the cot and a flower vase or other knick- 
knack about, all simple but permitting taste to display itself. 
Windows are screened. In some Kvutzot, where malaria is stiU 
a danger, mosquito nets protect the beds. The floor is usually 
wooden. Only a few Kvutzot can afford tiles, which are cooler 
and easier to clean. In many Kvutzot, there are small lawns in 
front of the bungalows and sometimes rows of bushes and flowers. 
Neatly arranged, these improve appearances. More funds and 
attention are devoted to pubhc buildings, the dining-hall, usually 
the most repr^ntative structure, the children’s house, which 
competes with the dining-hall in size and solidity, the stables, 
which, thou^ plain, have, as a rule, modem equipment. These 
are made of concrete. In nearly aH the Kvutzot, the children’s 
house is topp«i by a watch-tower, usrful in troubled times. 
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Food 

The eating arrangements are communal. Four times a day^ 
all members gather in the dining-hall. The dining-haH thus 
becomes a regular meeting-place. The more prosperous Kvutzot 
entrust the construction of their dining-hall to one of the noted 
architects now in Palestine. Some of these buildings are attrac- 
tive examples of modern construction. Typical is the dining- 
hall of Ein Harod. It is an imposing concrete structure with a 
large well-placed terrace famed for its panorama of the Valley of 
Jezreel. The kitchen is large, clean, and equipped with up-to- 
date gadgets. It is located in the basement. The food is sent 
up by dumb-waiters. There are tw^o pipes connecting upstairs, 
one for ice-water, the other for hot water for serving tea. The 
dining-room itself, a large hall, is somewhat bare, but appeals 
because of its utilitarian simplicity. Parallel to the four walls 
are long tables with benches. The tables are arranged to permit 
rapid distribution of dishes. These are brought on wheeled 
tables to every corner of the room. The china and silver are 
of the ten-cent variety. The economy extends to plates used. 
Dish-washing is minimized. AU courses are usually consumed 
on one plate, bread being used (between courses) for a more or 
less thorough cleaning of the plates. 

Ein Harod is one of the largest and wealthiest Kvutzot ; 
others must be satisfied with less elaborate arrangements. Each 
Kvutza, though, takes pride in having its dining-hall as present- 
able as possible, for this structure is at the same time the Kvutza’s 
parlour. 

Food is generally plentiful. There are four regular meals : 
breakfast, lunch, afternoon tea, and d inn er. Breakfast, served at 
6 a.m., consists of porridge, bread, butter, jam or leben (a sort of 
pot-cheese), salad of tomatoes and cucumbers, and tea, milk, or 
cofiee. Lunch is at noon. Fruit soup is served, after the Russian 
custom, at the end of the meal. Rice or maize porridge, or, on 
alternate days, meat or fish is served with salad and tea. After- 
noon tea is served from 4 to 4.30, with bread, jam, and butter. 
Dinner at 7 p.m., consists of egg or fish, vegetables, the inevitable 
porridge, salad, and milk or tea. Except for meat, which is dear, 
second helpings are always to be had. The prtference is for a 
vegetarian diet, although all the Kvutzot could now afford meat 
once a day.®® 

In the early days even tea was rare. Older membem tell of 
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how they drank clear hot water and turned off the lights to make 
them think they were sipping tea. The cuisine is that of countries 
of origin^ principally Polish or Russian, but there is no strict 
adherence to religious dietary laws- Arab influence is hardly 
noticeabie. Sufferers from stomach ailments, of which each 
Kiaitza has a fair share, are a problem for the kitchen personnel. 
Special foods must be prepared consisting of choice and more 
expensive dishes. There is a melancholy saying in the Kwtza, 
“ To eat chicken you must be sick, or the chicken.” 

Work in and about the dining-hall, kitchen service, waiting 
on table, cleaning up, dish-washing, are unproductive ” services. 
One permanent kitchen worker, or dining-room worker, is re- 
quired for tw'elve to fifteen members. With the exception of the 
few who fancy it, most persons, like buck privates, have a certain 
distaste for kitchen duty. But no one is exempt from it, and this 
reduces the distaste. 

Some Kvutzot are fortunate enough to have members enthusi- 
astic for and talented in cooking. Such groups are envied for 
their cuisine. Where these talents are lacking, volunteers prepare 
food, with vaiying success. For all that, they are frilly aware that 
they are responsible for the nurture of those who earn their food 
the hard way. A spoiled or unpalatable dish, unconsumed, 
saddens the unhappy chef. 

There is very little drinking in Palestine, though wine is cheap 
and abundant. Even on Friday evenings, wine is not necessarily 
drunk. Only for one or two festivals will a bottle or two be put 
on the table. This temperance derives from the days of the anti- 
alcohol youth movement. Some of the great consumers of alcohol 
are found among the Yemenite Jews, whose wretchedness makes 
them welcome this consolation. 

The earlier anti-nicotine feeling has endured less, but the need 
for economy limits consumption. No Kvutza can afford unre- 
stricted tobacco consumption. Cigarettes and pipe tobacco are 
rationed, but concisions are made to suit individual require- 
ments. 


Clothes 

'"Nothing belongs to anyone.” This was applied, until 
recently, even as to clothes. The Kvutza went furthit in this : 
it required that a candidate, upon becoming a member, deliver 
Ms Wcmgiiigs to the communal store. During the usual dis- 
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tribution, he might obtain some of his own effects, but not 
necessarily. When clothes, including underwear, needed clean- 
ing, they were sent to the laundry. After cleaning, they were not 
returned but redistributed. Size, not former possession, was the 
determinant. Only shoes and toothbrushes, hardly transferable, 
effectively remained private property. 

With economic amelioration in most Kvutzot, the extreme 
applications of this policy have been modified. Ein Harod began 
a transition to a more moderate practice. The member retained 
his assigned outfit. This has now become more general pro- 
cedure. 

The allocated outfit includes two set of clothes, a cruder one 
for work and a better one for after work and Saturdays. For the 
men, this means a plain shirt, a more expensive one, work pants, 
a pair of better material, shorts, undershirts, socks, and shoes. 
Headdress is either a wide-brimmed peasant’s straw hat or vizor- 
cap. The “ bourgeois ” felt hat is banned. Girls, when working, 
wear a simple dress, or shorts and blouse. After work, most 
prefer the sarafan ” dress of the Russian type. Sometimes they 
wear the same type of straw hat as men, or a kerchief, but prefer 
no cover. The decorative hat they reject as a symbol of bourgeois 
class distinction.' 

More dressy outfits are kept in reserve for members who have 
to go to the city, either on private business or on Kvutza business. 
Such clothes, though fitted to the wearer, if necessary, do not 
imply a claim thereon. On his return, they go into the store- 
room, where they are kept to be fitted for the next traveller. 
Even within this relatively confined arrangement, there are 
notable differences in personal appearance. Some always 
manage to look neat and attractive, others unfailingly resemble 
scarecrows. In the anarchic period, the latter prevailed. 
They were guided by contrast to accepted standards. Many 
fashions were created by this revolt. The adoption of dressy 
shorts by Kvutza women ended the period when neglect of 
appearance was a virtue. Male protests against such sloppiness 
was the principal reason. Care of one’s appearance is no longer 
wicked. Some women use creams, eau-de-Gologne, and hair 
tonics. But sophictication has not yet permitted use of lipstick 
or other make-up. The more elaborate cosmetics have the stigma 
of depravity. 

This also governs the attitude towards that which is regarded 
as luxury. Luxury, here as elsewhere, is a relative quality. A 
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separate room for one person was once a luxury, to-day a necessity. 
Our present luxuries may be the necessities of to-morrow. 

Conspicuous consumption however, can never become a basis 
for class distinction in the Kvutza. Transformations of luxuries 
into necessities cannot occur along class lines or follow social 
strata but are applicable to the group as a unit. LuKwry thus 
denotes comforts and embellishments which the group cannot 
afford. Whereas, with us (as Veblen convincingly showed in his 
Theory of the Leisure Class) luxury is a means of stratifying society, 
in the K\Titza its enjoyment and denial alike are a matter of 
consent and strengthen the unity of the group. 


Recreation 

An important problem, faced sooner or later in rural resettle- 
ment projects, is that of recreation. Country life appears attrac- 
tive to outsiders, especially disenchanted city-dwellers. But the 
monotony, spiritual narrowness, and lack of stimulation which 
seem part of rural life often send them back to the city. Many 
a rural reformer has found that the country .needs the mental 
stimulants of the cities if life is to be made fuller and more pleasant. 

To satisfy this need is difficult. It is the right kind of per- 
sonalities that is necessary rather than the right kind of institu- 
tions. The presence of individuals with high artistic and 
intellectual capacities is most important. The manifestation of 
such talents among the members will give the community a lively 
cultural sense. Wherever the community does not exhibit this 
life, the group ossifies, and members easily break away. Stimu- 
lation from without can only retard the trouble. Probably one 
of the good reasons for the Kvutza’s early strong appeal was this 
wealth of intellectual stimulation. The Kvutza owed this to the 
prevalence of members with higher education (see Chapter III). 
Their presence may have handicapped other work, but, from the 
banning, it took care of leisure time. The numerous, often 
unpleasant, problems provided, if.not a welcome, at least a vital, 
basis for discussion. Discussion, if on matters of genuine import, 
not only made for reasonable action, but, if conducted on a high 
level, became a source of intellectual satisfaction. Controlled 
discussion has dramatic possibilities : proposition and repartee, 
attack and defence, moving appeal, the suspense of opposing 
argument, and the catharsis of consent. 

An evening spent in debate may largely satisfy the need for 
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change from work and for stimulation and instruction. But dis- 
cussions are not enough. The cultural committee responsible 
for planning educational and recreational activities, resorts to 
the lecture, the course, and the study group, on the one hand, 
and the concert and theatrical performance, on the other. The 
high intellectual standard in the Kvutza made educational activi- 
ties no problem : it could draw copiously on its own. Not a few 
of its members were recognized leaders of Jewish cultural life. 
The membership became keen for the exchange of knowledge. 
There arose the highest type of adult education. In addition to 
its own lectures and courses, the settlement has the benefit of 
regular visits by Palestinian scholars, labour leaders, writers, and 
poets as well as by prominent intellectuals from abroad, who do 
not miss an opportunity to study the Kvutzot Many of these 
visitors have been impressed by the unusual seriousness and 
receptivity of the Kvutza audience. 

A library can be found in even the smallest of the settlements. 
Their resources are often too small to permit systematic organiza- 
tion of literature. But there will always be books on science, 
economics, classics, works on modern psycholog}", especially 
Freud, Marxist and historical literature, and the better fiction. 
Many languages are represented, but much foreign literature is 
now available in Hebrew. Cheap fiction and thrillers are 
as taboo as the bourgeois hat. 

The Kvutza is not self-sufficient in the arts. Such talent 
requires leisure, and the Kvutza is not yet so situated as to free 
gifted members from everyday duties. Artistically inclined 
members have to possess more than the average share of physical 
strength and will-power, to do their work in the agricultural 
settlement and to study their art. Few achieve noteworthy 
results. The best-known artist among the Kvutzists is a song- 
writer, Matatyahu, of the Beth-Alpha group. He is assigned 
congenial work, sheep herding. His songs are loved and sung 
throughout Palestine. Bin Harod boasts a painter who earned 
praise from the noted Marc Chagall. As he needed daylight for 
his painting, he was assigned to the night-watch. They could 
do no more for him. If we disregard the newness of the settle- 
ments, these limitations are probably responsible for the thin 
artistic showing. 

For its arts the settlement depends on outside source. The 
German immigration has given musical life a new impetus because 
of the noted musicians brought in its train. The Palatine Phil- 
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harmonic, sponsored by Bronislaw Huberman, gave its first per- 
formances under Arturo Toscanini.®^ The K\Tjt20t share in this 
bounty. Any performer who comes to Palestine \isits at least 
the more prominent Kvutzot. His financial reward is scant}’. 
Blit the artists sincerely testifi^ that they have never enjoyed such 
de^’oted attention. 

The relative rarity of concerts by renowned artists makes the 
occasion festive. The dining-hall, turned into a concert hall, is 
cleaned thoroughly, the tables pushed to the walls, the benches 
placed in rows for members and guests. Some time before the 
concert, the cattle are led from the stables to a safe distance 
f sorrv’ experience has taught this acoustic necessity for an undis- 
turbed performance !). After the concert, there is usually a 
reception, with the artist as guest of honour. Wine is serv’ed, 
and sin,ging and dancing go on until dawn to make the occasion 
memorable. 

To attend a theatre or movie entails a minor expedition. 
The Habimah Ohel and Matateh the three leading 
companies, are located in Tel-Aviv.®^ The companies travel 
regularly. Their tours are planned so that their performances 
may be mthin reach of nearby Kvutzot. In the Valley of Jezreel, 
a grouping of Kvutzot built a theatre between Ein Harod and 
Tcl-Yosef for \isiting companies. A dignified auditorium, in 
the mdst of the valley, permits of a large attendance. The cost 
of visiting a more distant theatre is excessive so that no more 
than half the membership could attend each performance. As in 
the case of “ unproductive ’’ work, the members have to take 
turns in attending commercial recreations. 

Once a group of members were eager to buy a piano. Its 
price was about the cost of a theatre visit. There was not enough 
money for both, so, after a vote, the visit was dropped and the 
piano acquired. 

The monies considered worth-while are of the pre-Hitler 

Gennan experimental type, the artistic Russian productions, 
and Hollywood’s rarer exhibitions of a higher standard. Many 
KTOtzot have their own dramatics ; the productions are usually 
on the low level of persiflage and lampoons. 

Sport plays hardly any part as an organized activity. Some 
members belong to the Workers Sports Association, “ Hapoel ”. 
Because of his background, however, the Rvutzist is not sports- 
i^ded : the load of daily work leaves him little time or inclina- 
tion for physical exercises. Only the younger members are 
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rather active in this field. Softball and soccer are their 
favourites. 

A more serious diversion is the so-called “ trial a unique 
affair which combines dramatic techniques with aspects of con- 
trolled discussion. In certain respects, it resembles the public 
confessions of some utopian communities, and it may have 
originated in the mental exhibitionism of the Youth movement. 
The idea has proved effective and has recently been copied by 
the Zionist Youth organizations of New York City. The trial 
session is arranged either every year or eveiy^ tw’O years. It is 
an Ibsenian '‘judgment day” in which the group mirrors and 
measures its achievement and failings. The theme is chosen by 
a committee. It may concern farm w'ork, intellectual efforts, the 
position of women in the group, its sexual problems, or similar 
topics. The presiding judge, district attorney and defence 
counsel, together with witnesses for plaintiff and for the defence, 
are nominated beforehand. A green table is set up in the dining 
hail. The functionaries are often in everyday clothes but some- 
times wear robes made for the occasion. The proceedings may 
require more than one session if the clarification (which is its 
object) takes longer. As a rule, attendance is confined to 
members of the Kvutza. 

The Jewish holidays, emphasized more for nationality than for 
religion, have undergone changes. Pentecost, feast of first-fruits, 
brings the Kvutzot of the Valley of Jezreel to Haifa. The 
Kvutzot carts, loaded with fruits and decorated with flow^ers, 
converge on the Haifa road. Once gathered, a parade is held. 
This is the children's holiday and, of all those revived in biblical 
form, perhaps the most graceful. A similar communion is that 
of May the First. The K\Titzot of given areas unite in common 
parades and, with red and blue-white flags and speeches and 
songs, consecrate working-class solidarity. 

Health 

One of the most unpleasant consequences of the low living 
standard is the poor sanitation in many Kvutzot. There is almost 
no reliable protection against malaria where swamps are not 
wholly drained. Typhus cannot be prevented where toilets have 
no sewerage. Many Kvutzot have no more than tw^o to six single 
toilets under one roof, for a settlement of perhaps more than a 
hundred. Th^e are either the Mediterranean type (footholds 
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and a floor opening) or the English flush t>*pe but both are 
without sew^erage. Contagion is common. Small-scale epidemics 
of t\*phus are not infequent and rarely fail to take their fatal toll. 
The Sanitation Fund of the Jewish Agency is helpful, but its aid 
does not permanently suffice. 

Illness embarrasses the victim. His suffering is enhanced by 
remorse at burdening his fellows. The physician’s ad\ice to 
“ take it easy ” is a poor joke to the K^nitza sick. Members of 
almost all K\iitzot belong to the Histadrut and its Workmen’s 
Sick Fund (see Chapter VIII). The Sick Fund, to wMch the 
Kvutza pays three dollars per month for every member, is in 
charge of medical help and appoints physicians entrusted with 
the medical super\ision of several K\Titzot. The physician lives 
in one of the setdements and makes the circuit of the others. 
Each K\Titza has a trained nurse to administer first aid. She is 
either a member trained for this task, or, more often, an employee 
of the Sick Fund, This arrangement works so long as cases are 
mild and relatively isolated. But it cannot cope with epidemics 
brought about by water conditions or contagion. The working 
members and the nurse cannot devote much time to a single 
patient. He is left alone and w’ould be better off in a hospital. 
But he can be admitted only if the ailment is serious enough and 
if he can be transported. This does not mean that a Kvutza 
does not do all it can for its sick. It may (as one of the poorer 
Kratzot did) send an ailing member for a full year in a Swdss 
sanitorium. But the Kvutza’s finances do not usually permit 
this consideration, although its co-operative spirit is not limited 
to the healthy. Even where invalidism implies lifelong disability, 
the K^tza is ready to grant its usual pri\dleges. If members 
quit and look for help elsewhere, they do so not because of mis- 
gi\ings but rather out of an excessive sense of social obligation. 
Their attitude sums up : from you to the group, the best you 
have, from the group to you, the least you can do with.” 

Parent Aid 

Radical youth movements meet with disfavour from the more 
conservative among the older generation. These movements find 
some part of the existing order obsolete and in need of change. 
They must irritate those who, either because they are rigid or 
have vested interests, wish to preserve the status quo. 

The Jewish Youth movement was influenced by the German. 
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That had met with hatred and was called a danger to the 
nation in the Bavarian Parliament. The Jewish Youth move- 
ment met with conservative opposition and also with the enndtv 
of the opponents of Zionism. The ideological struggle between 
father and son was thus even more bitter in the Jewish home 
than in the German. 

About igio the Jewish youth in eastern Europe modelled their 
first efforts on the German Youth movement and seriously began 
to consider the idea of establishing their own state in Palestine. 
They organized hiking clubs, did away with barriers between the 
sexes, and proclaimed the return to nature. There was a w^orld 
of difference between these ideas and the orthodox father’s plans 
for his children.®^ A boy with any promise would be sent to 
the heder ” or private Jewish grade school, and then to a 
“ Yeshiva ”, possibly a famous one. When he reached seventeen, 
marriage was a live option. A “ schadchen ” (matchmaker) 
w-ould be entrusted with the selection of a suitable bride. Then 
his father and the bride’s father would draw up a marriage con- 
tract. In this an adequate number of years of “ kest ” (in w’hich 
the son and bride are housed and fed in her home) would be 
stipulated. The groom, freed from material cares, could devote 
himself to study of the Scriptures. The time would come when 
he would have to make a living. He w^ould either enter his 
father-in-law’s business or acquire a trade or profession. If G(xi 
were pleased with him and blessed him with good fortune, he 
would command brides and bridegrooms of even better famili^ 
for his own children. 

Stricter customs prevailed for a daughter. When she was 
young she could play with boys. Later, she was kept apart. A 
woman in a strictly orthodox home could not sit at the same 
table with men. Her education was limited to minimal religious 
instruction and preparation for household duties. When she 
reached marriageable age, a husband was found for her. She 
did not see him until her wedding day. But she was to be his 
true, loving wife and to bear him children, and she was not to 
grumble at his having been designated by God to be her lord 
and master- 

In this strict society, boys and girls went into the woods 
together and remained there all day, and sometimes a good part 
of the night ! They impudently replied at home, You may as 
well know, we are in the movement now.” This alone was 
enough to outrage many parents. Some fathers wished to beat 
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the new ideas out of their sons by corporal punisinnent and 
threatened to banish the girls. More than by the '' immorality 
though, they were upset by the “ atheism of their children's 
nationalistic ideas. To the fathers Judaism was identical mth 
the Mosaic faith. This was axiomatic : they could not conceive 
it otherwise. Now they heard their children proclaim that one 
could be a Jew without necessarily being religious, that nationalit\" 
was the true consideration and not religion, and that in Palestine 
they would build a state which would make the Jews a nation 
among nations. To the fathers these were heresies implanted by 
Satan. It was their religious duty to fight these heresies tvith 
fire and sword. The ensuing struggle brought op its latent and 
manifest tragedies. Many youth left their parents' home as 
enemies. IMany a father observed mourning rites for the son or 
daughter who had gone to Palestine : they were as the dead. 

The First World War did not help much. Its horrors, at first, 
illumined the fathers. There were many, though, w^ho held to 
tradition. Even after the war there were many for whom Zionist 
affiliation was clandestine. Not a few left for Palestine without 
parental approval. Even though the strict attitude towards 
youthful immoraliW " had been modified, orthodox Jews still 
thought emigration to Palestine to be heretical. They could see 
that the Messiah had not come. They rehearsed the legend of 
the ‘‘ hot-heads ” who in Pharaoh’s time would not wait until 
God sent the liberator. These “ hotheads ” had gone to the 
Holy Land, though God had not sent a pillar of &e to guide 
them at night nor a pillar of cloud in the day, and so they had 
perished miserably in the desert, and they' never saw their goal. 
It was easier to get to Palestine now, true. But how could the 
di\iiie state be established when G(xi had not given the sign that 
His time was fulfiled ? The hotheads ” of this day would meet 
%ntk similar disaster. 

These gloomy propheci^ seemed to come true. The rebuild- 
ing of Palestine was hard. Each step, paid for with sacrifice, led 
to disappouatments and even to setbacks. The Arab riots flared 
from time to time ; the crash of 1927 appeared to have ended the 
financial basis of Palestine Jewry for good. Many of the immi- 
,grante scurried back to Europe. 

Then, while crisis plimged the world into economic despair in 
Ac early prosperity ” came to Palestine. While parents 

in Poland and in Rumania suffered from intensified pemecu- 
tioss, and while govemment-incited boycotts deprived them of 
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their livelihood^ the hotheads ” in Palestine lived in freedom 
and comfort. They did the work they liked, founded famili^, 
were honoured as pioneers, and had every reason to search the 
future with confidence. 

The parents changed their minds. They reluctantly admitted 
they had been mistaken. 

In w’ant, they hinted that they would welcome some help. 
The hotheads ’’ stipulated that each member with needy parents 
should be allowed a fixed sum, to be regularly dispatched, of 
about two pounds Palestinian a month (Sio) per person. This 
was not much, but it helped. 

Since parents were no longer opposed to the new ideas, why 
not join their children ? This would benefit both sides. The 
Kvutza w’ould spare two pounds monthly, and so aid the strait- 
ened cash position. Light work can always be found in a rural 
settlement. The parents could make themselves useful, be near 
their children, and spare them added burdens. So the parents 
came to that land w^hich w^as no longer The Land of the 
Fathers but which had become The Land of the Sons ’h 

There is no statistical confirmation of the exact number of 
parents w^ho came into the Kvutzot. One source speaks of a 
“few hundred”, another indicates there w^ere 240 in 1934-5. 
Cyderowitsch, wLo is more precise, sums up for three leading 
Kibbutzim. 

Kibbutz Hameuhad . . one couple (parents) for each 42 members 

Kibbutz Arzi . . . ' „ ,, „ 234 „ 

Kibbutz Hak\Titzot . . „ „ „ 810 „ 

Externally, the parents do not fit in the Kvutza. Their 
“ Polish ” dress, the men with their long black robes, long beards, 
black velvet hats, the w^omen with their wigs, shawls, and long, 
heaty skirts, contrast strikingly with the proletarian informality 
of their children- Parents insisted on strictly kosher food and 
thus created difficulties. They demanded a “minyan”, the 
ritual’s minimum number of participants in Saturday services. 

If the number warrants, the best solution is a special section 
for parents. Some Kvutzot have built a house for them, with a 
separate kitchen and “ aH improvements ” for their comfort. 
Here they lead their accustomed life without hindrance. If they 
wish to help in the work, they are welcomed. If not, they may 
attend only to their own affairs. They must, however, do without 
help. Even for them, the Kvutza rule holds. 
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Some of these parents are still uneasy about their children's 
mode of life. But they agree that their children are treating them 
well. Those who enter the Kvmtza activities have found a spring 
of youth. They show that lively smile which, at any age, reveals 
a youthful confidence in the future. 


The Budget 

The standard of living, as we have mirrored it, is undoubtedly 
quite low. Available figures indicate a continuing improvement. 
The cost of establishing a unit of two persons in the older Kvuitzot 
w^as £'P 700, or about $3,500. This covered the investment 
cost as itemized [Handbook^ p. 28) : 

Palestinian £ 


Li\nng Quarters. . . . . . . .150 

Cow -Sheds. . . . . . . .125 

Produce and Fodder Stores ..... 30 

Chicken Houses ....... 25 

Hens ......... 5 

Water Installation . . . . . .10 

Draft Animals ....... 30 

Cow’S and Bull Service • • ♦ - • 55 

Agricultural Implements ..... 70 

Sur\xys and Plans . . . . . .10 

Preparation of Land . . . . . .20 

Ploughing and Planting . . . , .30 

Bees and Hives . . . ... . . 5 

Shade Trees ^ 

Working Capital . . . . . *97 

Contingencies . . . . . , • 33 


In the newer Kvutzot, the comparable figure rises to 1,152 
(as in Beth Alfa) or $5,760. Allowing for high land prices and 
commodity increases, this still indicates a higher standard of 
living. 

Maintenance allotments show a similar trend. In 1931, the 
annual per capita cost was about $150 for all Kvutzot. In 1935, 
it ranged from about $180 in some Kvutzot to as high as $265, 
showing a significant improvement in the more successfiil settle- 
ments. In 1931, the daily maintenance cost per person did not 
exceed 100 mills (or 50 cents) in any of the Kvutzot ; this was 
the veiy minimum for any of them in 1935. 

It must be stressed that however low this standard, it is high 
compared with that for surrounding populations. Am article, 
unfortunately anonymous, makes the comparison of the Kvutza 
and a JewMi village. Significantly, the food cost in the Kvutza 
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was 50 per cent, of the maintenance budget. It was 55 per cent, 
to 60 per cent, in the village of Petach Tikva.*® A 50 per cent 
food budget reveals an extremely low standard. But the con- 
dition still compares well with other Jewish types of settlement 
in Palestine, disregarding, of course, that which prevails in the 
Arab villages. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE REMODELLED FAMILY 

The most profound change produced by comprehensive 
co-operation is within the family. This is so basic that one can 
hardly speak of a family in the usual sense. The modification has 
not brought about anarchy, nor a weakening of emotional bonds 
between husband and wife or parents and children. On the 
contrax}’. These relationships, according to unprejudiced testi- 
mony, approach the bourgeois ideal more closely than does the 
bourgeois family. Love between husband and wife remains free 
of material implications. The group pro\ides. The indhidual 
affections are not swayed by economic considerations. They may 
come straight from the heart. Similarly, the upbringing of 
children is impersonal. It is a communal dut\-. The children 
are independent of their parents economically. Genuine affection 
supplies the only bond. 

Disagreements between family members are not, of course, 
eliminated. “ Dissociational ” processes do not arise only out of 
private property. Dissociation is the correlate of association, 
necessary to any society. Nevertheless, there is notable progress 
in the K\'utza. Absence of private property has much reduced 
the scope and intensity’ of family conflicts. That arsenal of 
aggression, personal economic difficulties, is no more. Marriage 
is relatively stable. As Ben-Shalom says of Kibbutz Arzi, divorces 
range from lo to 15 per cent, of marriages.®® In America the 
range is 16 to 17 per cent. 

In the Kratza frictions arising out of temperamental differ- 
ences and the shape of thought is a chief cause of divorce. These 
me more basic evidences of indiwduality than the economic 
inequalities of our society. 

"^ose who wish economic inequality to endure hold that 
“ unifonmty ” and the end of individuality would result from 
co-operative li\ing. Even a biochemically and “ hypnopsedi- 
cally equalized society, such as Aldous Huxley imagined in his 
utopian satire. Brave A'ra; World, cannot entirely end individual 
differences. His “Alpha Plus” Bernhard Marx became an 
outsider when a few" drops of alcohol were added through negli- 
gence. How much less can uniformity obtain when, as in the 
Kvutza, the only variant is the abolition of possessions ! 

72 
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Indi\idual self-determination seems to be increased by family 
relations as they occur in comprehensive co-operation. Freedom 
of choice in our society is often abrogated by social position^ 
family interests, wealth, ability to support a spouse. Here they 
are irrelevant. The selection of a mate is determined only by 
personal attraction. If this is great enough to lead to a common 
life, a room is requested from the econom With the mo\ing 
of the beds, the marriage status is achieved. In this atmosphere 
of universal comradeship, there are no flowers, candy, or engage- 
ment ling. Yet there are the usual signs, as in seeking each 
other out at meals, at meetings, at dances, and for walks. It is 
said that nothing else leads to this love like the common pursuit 
of some study, and so when a boy and girl are seen poring 
over books together, those who know^ it see the bond as 
sealed. 

Marriage does not alter the social status of the spouses. The 
wife continues to use her name ; the husband acquires no new 
obligations. They simply are recognized as belonging to each 
other. The terms husband and wife are not used either 
in the Kvutza or in pioneer Palestine generally. My girl ’’ or 
my boy ’’ are preferred. 

Sexual acti\dty in the Kvutza is moderate. Heavy wDrk and 
resulting fatigue are such that members w^ho could be questioned 
about so intimate a relation stated that intercouise took place 
not oftener than once a month. Of course, there are Don Juans 
and glamour girls but they are strange and rare and are 
merely tolerated, though outside the customaiy^ values. 

Married life does not change the private habits of the wedded. 
Each mak« his own bed and arranges his things as before. 
Their meals are taken in the dining-hall, they attend meetings 
as equal members, and whether they go to theatre or cinema is 
decided by the group. The change is in the more intimate life, 
in those psychic relations w^hich so much distinguish the married 
from the unattached. Comprehensive co-operation does not 
lessen the need for companionship, for, as we have seen, inability 
to find such companionship is one of the reasons why members 
have resigned. 


Birth Control 

The cost of maintaining children is a group liability.®^ 
Hence, the couple cannot have children without group consent. 
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Since planning is compreiiensiv’e. procreation cannot be casual, 
Itj too, must be provided for in the scheme of things. 

This does not mean that the prov'erbial Jewish love of family 
has vanished. The Kvmtzists love children and would like to 
have many. They realize that a surplus of births is important 
for the preserv^ation of the settlement and for the growth of the 
Jewish community in Palestine. At present, the Kvutza still 
grows through influx, but much will depend on the next genera- 
tion. To increase their numbers through children is an acknow- 
ledged duty. Birth control is practised, therefore, when the 
advent of children would be inadvisable because of sev’ere 
hardships. 

Control is not bureaucratic. As soon as economic conditions 
permit, births are permitted. When pregnancies reach the per- 
mitted number, restrictions are reimposed. 

At first, such drastic interference in a most personal sphere 
may seem strange. But, actually, civilized society tries, either 
directly or indirectly, to control procreation. Usually the objects 
sought by these policies are not those of the people but of the 
higher interests The Kaiser needs soldiers or industry 

needs cheap labour leads to severe laws against birth control 
as do punitive taxes on bachelors, on the one hand, and prizes for 
fecundity on the other. This can only be termed interference. 
The Kvutza denies itself merely such offspring as it cannot 
adequately provide for. 

Under these conditions, children in the Kvutzot are relatively 
!ev\'. Gyderowitsch gives the population of 65 Kvutzot in 1936 
as 6,988 with only 646 children, under 10 per cent. In 

the three Kibbutzim, the supreme organizations of these Kvutzot, 
there are : 

I cMld to 8 ^ members in the Hever Hakvutzot 
5j 59 9 35 S3 Kibbutz Hameuhad 

33 3 > 33 25 33 33 33 Kibbutz Arzi 

These figure are confirmed by other statistics but differ some- 
what firom the report of Fritz Naphtali,*® who estimated that 
there were 5,072 members in Hameuhad in 1935, among them 
1,000 children, or one to every five members and not one to nine. 
The most conservative Kibbutz, the Hevrat Hakvutzot, has 
the highest pro-rata child population ; the most radical, Hash- 
omer Hatzair, the low’Kt, Ideas pHy their part in the application 
cC a birth control policy. 
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If the 1931 figures are considered (as estimated by Cydero- 
wtsch) the population was 2,095 and the children only 90. They 
rose firom 4 per cent, in 1931 to 10 per cent, in 1936. TMs 
indicates how speedily the birth rate follows economic gains. 


Responsibility for Offspring 

The K\iitza does not leave procreation entirely to indi\idual 
choice but compensates for this by assuming full responsibility 
for their care. Pregnant women receive medical supervision and 
adequate diet, and are relieved of duties at the proper time. 
They are brought to the hospital some days before confinement. 
They rest until they are fully recovered. As soon as mother and 
child return, the child is placed in a nursery. The children’s 
house, of which the nursery is part, is equipped (in almost all 
K\Titzot) with the most modem instruments for infant care and 
accords with modern hygiene. Modest as are the Kvutzist’s per- 
sonal requirements, he thinks nothing extravagant for children. 
He is thrilled when visitors see the shining comfort, for he takes 
greater pride in the children’s house than in the dining-haU. 

In the nursery the baby is cared for by a trained nurse, 
usually a member of the K\utza, a professional.'^® Thus the 
mother need not concern herself with these duties and may return 
when she feels well enough, to her usual work. If she is able 
to nurse her child and feels like doing so, she sees the child at 
appropriate inteiwals. Later, she visits it only in her free time, 
usually in the evening or on Saturdays. 

This separation of mother and child did not become policy 
without a struggle. It wus, like many other Kvutza features, 
ultimately accepted as fitting. But problems remained. In a 
Kvutza of the Emek Jezreel, a young mother, anxious about her 
baby, would not leave it in the nuiseiy overnight. Some of the 
more tolerant would grant her wish ; they trusted that time and 
experience would teach her confidence in the group. But others 
saw in this an unpardonable offence against Kvutzist principle. 
They insisted on expulsion. The rift was deep : it threatened to 
split the group. 

A mO'^ed procedure is that in Dagania A, where children, 
up to six, return to their parents in the evening. But here, too, 
many favour the complete supervision of children, and the 
question is being mooted. 

Contrary to usual belief, social upbringing seems to favour 
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the affections of parents and children for each other. Out of his 
own experience Ben-Shalom writes : 

'l\TieE my child was but six months old he already showed his 
delight more tumultuously when he saw his mother or me through 
the net of Ms crib than when he sa\r his nurses. At his age, he could 
not, of course, know his relationship to me. He knew me only as 
one who plays wiih Mm a short time daily — a longer ^dme on Sabbath 
— and lays him in his bed for sleep. It mattered not at all that he 
sees his nurses all day long. We have seen that the collective education 
of our children has not weakened the mutual love of parents and 
children but has, in reality, strengthened it. Nor can this be wondered 
at. True, because of work, parents are with the children for a limited 
period of the day. But just because of that, the meeting is more 
intense, bears a more profound influence upon the child. The quiet, 
pleasant occasion after work, when parents have throwm off their 
w’orries, means more to the child than long houre spent with a nervous 
mother. For this mother, burdened with duties, lacks the necessary^ 
patience for attending and satisfying the diiid. For the children, too, 
the meeting with their parents becomes the happiest hour of the day. 
Obriously, in the Kibbutz, as elsewhere, the parents are an essential 
factor in the education of their cMld.^^ 

Other members of Kwtzot so testify, as do obsexv^ations by 
competent outsiders, such as Sliolom* Wurm and Sir Arthur 
Wauchope."^ 

In addition to the foregoing, the location of the children’s 
house within Kvutza boundaries, with its happy combining of 
segregation and permanent contacts, strengthens the children’s 
ties to their parents. Separation is complete only in that parents 
and children sleep in different quarters. However, the occasions 
for contact during the day are more frequent than with city 
families in which both parents work. 

The Kvutza child is not the “ property ” of his parents. He 
does not belong to them ” but lives as one of his own group. 
Here his social capacities are developed by contact with equals 
and by encouragement and understanding from the supervisors. 
From the beginning he leads his own life in the children’s house. 
Still, when th^e children refer to their parents, they do not 
differ from other children. They brag about the doings of their 
own daddy ” and seek to outdo others’ brags. A child was 
overheard to say, NIy father milks two cows,” and was answered, 
My father milks three cows.” Another countered with My 
father milks fiw cows,” whereupon a tiny fellow triumphed : 

^ My father milks the wrhole Kvutza.” 

Parents, too, are particularly proud of their own child. They, 
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like parents everyivhere, like to hear him praised and to quote 
his bright savings to sundr\' audiences. But there are differences 
from external society in that although he knows his ties to his 
own parents, the Kwtza child is free from the specific “ we- 
feeling ” characteristic of the family group outside. He know's 
that his father and mother are not the centre of the universe, 
but are members on equal terms with aU others. The parents, 
too, share the group’s responsibility for all the children. Besides 
their more intense affection for their own, they take a deep 
interest in the welfare and development of other children. Thus, 
on a higher level, we see re-created relationships like those in 
certain clan-families, in which aU adult males are . regarded as 
fathers and all adult females as mothers. The ties of the family 
bind the community. 

What becomes of this relationship in later life? 

Only the future can supply an adequate answer. One result 
seems probable. A relationship so initiated is likely to be free of 
the “ complexes ” and “ inhibitions ” which give psycho-analysis 
its subject matter and which are thought to develop out of our 
normal spatially integrated family. The Kvutza child grows up, 
supervised by teachers whose relationship to him is professional 
rather than affective. To the child, the father is not the awe- 
inspiring master of the house against whose rule he feek, sub- 
consciously, he must protest, in the “ (Edipus Complex ” form. 
His father, here, is rather a grown-up playmate, a friendly visitor, 
who takes him for a walk and brings him back to the children’s 
house. As for the mother, his remoteness in space eliminates the 
chance of his de\'eloping traumas which may lead to protest 
attitudes towards her. 

The Kvutza is recent ; its offspring are young. Conclusions 
can only be tentative. The oldest group, Dagania A, can boast 
its first grandchild, and in a few of the older Kvutzot, some of the 
new generation are full-fledged members. But these children 
were bom before their parents came into the settlement. They 
received impressions, considered decisive by psycho-analysts, 
outside the settlement. New traits in the children are not 
definitely signs of those changes in character attributable to 
Kvutza origin. We shall have scientific validity only when those 
bom in the new setting reach maturity. 
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Compromises 

The legal status of children is peculiar. The K^iitza practises 
comprehensive co-operation but in a capitalist emironment. 
The Kvutza might be satisfied wth its “ authorization of 
marriage and decline to think, of children of these unions as 
illegitimate But the surrounding society dissents. For it, 
a valid marriage must be performed by a state official, and out 
of this alo.ne does legitimacy arise. Undogmatic in this a.nd 
c:once.rned for possible disadvantages to the child, the Kratza 
has yielded. As soon as a child is bound to come, rabbinical 
marriage is effected and legitimacy of the offspring assured. 
The ceremony is not thought a matter of importance in the 
Kratza. It knows that its own attitude is more genuine. It 
sees that this is a forma! compromise with the laws of indhidua- 
list ” society. It is free of insincerity, since ceremonial is mean- 
ingless without the binding force of personal attraction. 



CHAPTER \TI 


EDUCATION 

Progressive education knows that training of children should 
begin with their parents. In the Kvutza this is made easy, for 
there is ardent interest in teaching problems. It is the most 
widely discussed topic. Few of the more important modem 
educational trends or theories are unknown. In some ways the 
Kvutza is like a parent-teacher organization. The members are 
clear as to what the teacher seeks to do with their children. 
Parents regulate their own behaviour accordingly. The social 
environment, a significant factor in education, is especially 
co-ordinated with systematic schooling. Out of this understand- 
ing it is easy to infuse the children with the Kvutza spirit. Chil- 
dren take their own social system for granted, although it is 
surrounded by a society based on disparities and contradictions. 
They interpret outside society in their own terms ; they are not 
confiised by its contradictions. A child who had been taken by 
his parents to a clinic in Tel-Aviv, for example, pleaded that 
they might return to the “ Kvntza with many doctors ”. 

To these children money is unknown. Whoever is with them 
on a visit to the city' soon discovers this. They reach out for 
inviting sweets and are baffled by talk about “ paying They 
never paid for anvThing in their communal store. It is not easy 
to bridge the gap bettveen the tradesman who must be paid and 
the child who does not know of money. 

Another aspect of the Kvntza spirit is equal sharing. The 
children leam to honour this principle from the beginning and 
often show amusing thoroughness in applying it. We once took 
a five-year-old Kvutza lad through Jerusalem and, on the way, 
gave him a box of candy. As eagerly as any other child he 
opened the box and took a piece. He stopped. He could not 
be induced to take another. When we came home, he im- 
mediately delivered the box to the nurse. She called the other 
children of the group and passed it around. None took more 
than a piece. Our boy looked on, awaiting his turn, as we 
thought. But when the box reached him, he passed it on, saying, 
“ I had my piece when I got the candies.” We smiled, but 
everyone else thought it normal. 

TTie pioneer mood also governs the children. They know 
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that things have not always been as they are : the beginnings 
of their particular society go back only a few years. It began 
with their fathers. On a blackboard in a schoolroom this 
sentence was written, mdicati\*e of their historical perspective : 
“ Twelve years ago people came to Ein Harod, they drained the 
swamps^, planted trees, put up the tents, and slowly, slowly, they 
built Ein Harodf’ 


The Pre-school Child 

The more systematic education is equally imprinted by the 
K\Titza spirit. 

Until there are enough children to warrant a school of their 
own, the settlement trill send them outside, preferably to a school 
of its own Kibbutz. (See Chapter VIIL} If the school (always 
a boarding school} is large enough, it may not only accommodate 
children of other Kvutzot but also pupils whose parents wish 
them brought up in this spirit. Dagania A, Mishmar Haemek, 
and Beth Alfa have such schools. The fees cover bare cost. 
A profit would be in\iolation of the basic principles of the Kib- 
butz. Teaching methods are generally progressive and experi- 
mental. The kindergarten for three- to six-year-olds clings, on 
the whole, to IMontessori methods but also uses psycho-analytic 
theories and those of individual psychologvv Even here genuine 
consideration is showm for the child’s self-determination. All 
coercion is avoided. Common action depends on the consent 
of the children. Decisions are reached by vote. The results are 
sometimes surprising. Three- and four-year-olds disputed the 
best way home. The teacher suggested the shortest route, but 
the children dissented. The vote went against her. The road 
selected took them far from their lunch. This taught them a 
lesson : their victoiy^ left them all hungry-, for they came late 
to lunch. 

The teacher’s role is, as can be seen, not authoritarian. The 
children express themselves freely, and sometimes their remarks 
are derogatory. A teacher had Httle success in explaining Eome- 
thing. Finally, losing her patience, too long tested, she ex- 
claimed : “ lA'Tieii I was your age, I couldn’t have helped 

understanding that.” Yes,” said a seven-year-old smartly, 
“ but you probably had a better teacher than we have.” 

UTien the children dislike a teacher their feeling, is unmistak- 
able* If the teacher can maintain self-control, she may circum- 
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vent the crisis and master their antagonism. Unless this occurs, 
she can do no other than resign. Some teachers speak wth 
horror of Kvutza children. Others, who like spontaneity and 
freshness in response, have no difficulty. 

For ail that, the teaching personnel is a recurrent problem. 
Applicants for the kindergarten staff are relatively easy to find. 
Many of the girls took up nursing before emigrating to Palestine ; 
the K\Titzot are not lacking in trained nurses. But qualifications 
for teaching older children are not so common among the mem- 
bers. Some K\Tit20t pro\ide training for members who wish to 
become teachers. But where the children require several teachers 
the Kwtza has to use outsiders, K\iit20t schools are under the 
supervision of the Histadrut.’^^ On the average one teacher is 
assigned to every twenty school-children, and the teachers are 
paid according to a set scale. The initial salaries are 7-5 per 
month, about $37*50, half of which is deducted for room and 
board. In some instances the teacher prefers to give up the 
salar\" and become a member. 

Curriculum 

Automatically, children over six become members of the 
Society of Children. The name indicates its autonomy. Their 
society ranks equally with that of adults. Teachers are leaders 
and adtisers, but administrative and juridical po^vers v^t in the 
Society. All problems are discussed in General Assemblies, but 
here the teacher usually presides. Decisions are enforced by 
committees headed by a central committee. The Work Assign- 
ment Committee is most important, for it determines the schedule 
whereby children take turns in cleaning bedrooms, serving at 
tables, kitchen help, and other work. Transgressions of s^elf- 
imposed discipline, violations of comradeship, negligent work, and 
other misdemeanours are not punishable by the teacher but are 
submitted to the Assembly, The culprit tells his story. Any 
penalty imposed is by common consent among the children. 
Dangers arising out of rancour or defensive leniency are less than 
would be thought. First, the teacher presides, and, second, the 
children soon realize that the procedure would have no meaning 
unless followed sincerely. 

The Society of Children includes all between six and fourteen. 
They are subdivided (according to number) into smaler or 
larger age-groups which form study units as well as working 
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units. The Kvutza school follows the example of the Lander- 
ziektRgsheim of Gustav Wyneken, which does away with a fixed 
schedule. The order of subjects taught depends on what engages 
the children’s attention. Once taken up, a topic is treated 
intensely and diversely. A drawing or a painting, referring to 
the subject, is the point of departure, as in the Glockel system."® 
The children make the drawings. Graphic presentation domi- 
nates lettering, mensuration, calculation of quanut}*, and other 
subjects, such as history* or geography, where it is applicable. 

This method is fruitful in the Kvutza school. There is im- 
mediate contact with the life and work of adults. Diversified 
farming offers an unfailing supply of illustrative material. The 
children simplv cannot help learning “ for life ” as well as “ for 
school 

The importance of manual labour is reflected in the curri- 
culum. Acquisition of manual skill is a goal, but the Kvutza goes 
beyond the use of handicraft as a pedagogic device. The aim 
is to cultivate the aptitudes of a “ good worker ”. It stresses 
work discipline, physical endurance in toil, teamwork, and 
thoroughness. This aim can be reached only if the children feel 
that what they do is real work. They cultivate their flower and 
vegetable gardens and care for their small domestic animals. 
Within ob\'ious limits, they help in adult chores, such as sheep 
guarding, or harv'esting, or in the stables. This is partly fun, 
but they know the jobs cannot be dodged, even when the work 
is drudge^\^ 

At ten, the child has learned to do two hours of manual work 
daily. At fourteen, this rises to four hours. Subjects like botany, 
zoology, chemistry, and geologv', somewhat abstract elsewhere, 
are here related to the child’s work. The subjects become 
concrete, \i\id, and evocative. 

There are few children in the Kvutzot above secondary school 
age. But the older children belong to youth groups. These 
groups are informal, transitional units affliated with national 
movements such as the Worker’s Youth Association. These 
adolscents, still separated from adults, work six hours a day 
and, w’hen tasks are urgent, full-time. At seventeen, they 
become responsible members of the Kvutza. They are given 
one year, in some Kvutzot, to live in the outside world so that 
they may properly compare it with their own system. 
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Language and Textbooks 

Hebrew is the exclusive teaching language. Tliis Hebrew is 
almost the same as that of the Bible and Talmud. From them 
it has most of its vocabulary^ But its new uses in Palestine 
required a reshaping, and the creative powers of the pioneers 
evolved many new words now in current use."® This neo- 
Hebrew causes purists to frown, but it is so \igorous that its 
long life is assured. The children take part in re-creating this 
language, in giving it new meanings or making it plastic. Their 
contributions are hard to appreciate in translation, but certain 
instances show the initial stages in this language growth. A 
three-year-old wishes to deflate a balloon shaped like a monkey. 
He says, “ I am going to meagre ' my monkey ” ; or a child, 
speaking of a harmonica player, says, She harmonics.’® A five- 
year-old begs his mother for a story. She is busy and puts him 
off, promising, “ Soon, soon.” His patience gives out and he 
exclaims, But, Mother, two ^ soons ® have passed, and you are 
not telling the Storys” All three tyq^ify^ modifications in a period 
of language growth.^® The first is an intransitive verb used 
transitively, the second, a noun used as a verb, and the third, 
an adverb given the work of a noun. 

Hebrew textbooks are scarce. Hebrew rem'al is a matter of 
decades and cannot have produced adequate school literature, 
despite intensive translation and publishing. Most of the teachers 
master a language other than Hebrew, and, for their own guid- 
ance, use textbooks in other languages. But they cannot transmit 
all this in the schoolroom, and this textbook meagreness is a 
true handicap in student work. 

The Bible and Talmud are basic language texts. Th^e 
sacred books are the monuments of national literature and are 
so treated rather than as theological documents, just as holidays 
have a national rather than a religious meaning. Religion per se 
is not in the curriculum. 

Arabic is also taught. The Kvutzot wish to be friends of their 
neighbours and need to communicate with them. But it is hard 
to find native teacheis who can impart Arabic. Instruction is 
rather thin. The children acquire Arabic mostly through con- 
tact with the native population. 
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The Future 

The co-ordination of social en\ironinent and instniction makes 
K^iitza education remarkably effective despite its expeiimental 
character. There are two disturbing aspects. 

Firsts over-emphasis on manual labour may upset that happy 
balance betv.xen physical necessity and the intellect which has 
made the Kvutza so superior a form of rural life. The K\Titza 
ow'es this balance to the higher education of its members before 
emigration. But where wiU the children find intellectuai inter- 
ests to counter the absorbing material needs of their situation if 
education stresses manual work ? Kvutza teachers are aware of 
the urgent need of restoring the intellect to its rightful place, 
i.e., bringing it back to earth. But they know’ that the intellect 
is its own good iv’hich, once lost, can only hurt the essential 
character of their enterprise. Poverty makes this realization as 
yet academic, though the mind can be stimulated in the Kvutza 
by the meam we have described. No youngster can be expected 
to become intellectually creative if he has no opportunity to find 
out things for himself. The wretchedly poor Kvutza budget does 
not permit them to acquire even the most necessary study aids. 
Textbooks are too few to permit of homework. 

But the educators also W’onder how this upbringing will affect 
the children’s attachment to the K\Titza. So far, indications are 
favourable. The few" instances known to us show that the danger 
of losing the new generation is almost non-existent. They are 
loyal. Even a boy who w"as sent to Switzerland to study engineer- 
ing did not waver. He returned to give the K\mtza that which 
hc' had acquired. The child in the Kvutza is proud of his affilia- 
tion. Its members are looked upon as the vanguard of Jewish 
rehabilitation in Palestine. The children are aware of how their 
parents are r^pected. They are so attached to the form of life 
their parents have shaped that, paradoxically, they sometimes 
prefer it to their parents. Two children in Ein Harod would not 
follow their parents out of the group. The children said their 
first allegiance was to the K\Titza. The parents, still Kvutzists 
enough to accede, permitted the children to remain. 

The personality of the next generation is difficult to predict. 
At present the children’s challenge to autocratic teachers partly 
arises out of a rudeness and freedom from restraint which are 
not traits of good children But they show dependable self- 
disapEne where discipline matters. They dream less than their 
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parents : the children are realists. They do not favour specula- 
tive thought, supposedly characteristic of the Jerash people. But 
they soon learn to work hard and accept life. Much will depend, 
it seems, upon how free they will be to shape life according to 
their insights. 



CHL^PTER VIII 


THE ZIONIST AGENCIES 

Before setting out our conclusions^ it is necessary to examine 
the K\Titza’s relation to other groups and organizations with 
whose existence it is \itally connected. Evaluation of its future 
would otherwise be one-sided^ excluding conflicts and dilemmas 
which affected its growth. As part of the Zionist enterprise, the 
K\iit2a depends on agencies of the Zionist organization- The 
K\iitza is connected with the co-operative movement in Palestine 
and is affiliated with rural settlements of the same character. 

Its most significant relations are with the Zionist agencies. 
Without Zionism there w^ould not have been a Kratza, and 
should Zionism fail, the K\mtza wnuld vanish. The Zionist 
organization has growm greatly since 1909, when the Palestine 
Office inaugurated the first group settlement. The organization 
has become politically recognized as the agent for rebuilding the 
Jewish Homeland, and its agencies have a semi-governmental 
character for Palestine Jewry, 

The actual representative body of Jewish Palestine is the 
Jewish Agency. Since 1929 it has included non-Zionists who 
represent Jewish interests. Through its agencies it takes care 
of political and administrative matters. The most important 
agencies are the National Fund (Keren Hakayemet) and the 
Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod), which raise and distribute 
funds. The Foundation Fund is especially important in re- 
habilitation w^ork. Its agricultural activities are carried out by 
the Department of Agricultural Settlement. This department 

is entrusted with the general planning of settlement and its organiza- 
tion, the detennmatioii of the colonization budget, the choice of 
settlers and the land given to them for settlement, as well as the 
financial and technical supervision of their w^ork. The technical 
office of the department prepares the general building plans of the 
new settlements as w^ell as the plans for the various types of construe- 
tionJ® 

The K\mtza is related to this department of the Foundation 
Fund as the large-scale corporation co-operative farms in the 
United State were to the Farm Security Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. The ideal of autonomy, wholly 
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realized in the Kratza, was a mere aspiration in the F.S.A. 
farms.'®® The F.S.A. began with the administration of iiidi\'idiial 
relief to the rural needy. Later, it resorted to the establishment 
of co-operative farms. The Palestine Office, however, had estab- 
lished and fostered group settlement as the only means of creating 
Jewish agriculture. In 1938, the Palestine Department of Agri- 
cultural Settlement added a special section for middle-class 
colonization and for individual farming'’.®^ 

The rules, stipulations, and practices which govern the 
relations of the Zionist agencies and the Kvutzot have under- 
gone many changes dictated by changing conditions and experi- 
ence. The prevailing regulations and practices can be summed 
up as follows : 

'(i) The land acquired by the National Fund remains the 
\irtual property of the Jemsh nation. It is leased to the settlers 
for the biblical period of seven times seven years.® ^ 

(2) No settler is allotted more land than Hs family can culti- 
vate. The nature and area of farming are determined by the 
work capacity" of the family. The usual allotment is either 18 
to 25 dunam (5 to 7 acres) of irrigated land or 90-120 dunam 
(22 to 30 acres) of unirrigated land per settler-unit (one man and 
one woman). 

(3) Farming is diversified, including corn, fodder, vegetables, 
and orchards. Semi-industrial undertakings are added where 
feasible. 

(4) No K\Tit2a can begin with less than sixty" families. The 
first K\Titza began with only ten members, but sixty" (in excep- 
tional cases, forty") w"as found the minimum to exclude monotony 
and the stagnation of cultural and social acthities. This require- 
ment reduces the share of the settler in the communal budget. 

(5) The Department of Agricultural Settlement co-operates 
with the Workers’ Association (Histadnit) and representatives 
of the applicant group with respect to the selection of settlers 
for the new community. The resources for the settlement are 
loaned by the Foundation Fund, at 2 per cent, interest and 
redeemable in forty-nine annual instalments. 

(6) The Foundation Fund provides the following service to 
the settlers : (12) a central w-ater-works for the Kvutza ; {b) a 
town-planning expert whose layout is based on modem principles 
of settlement planning ; (r) aid in sw"amp draining, in slmib and 
stone removal, and in afforestation of part of the land ; {d} it 
directs its Agricultural Experimental Station at Rehobot to draw 
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up a suitable farming scheme for the settlementj including cost 
estimates.®^ 

Financial relations between the K\nitzot and the Foundation 
Fund were consolidated in 1935,^^ when it was possible to draw 
up the final contracts between the Keren Hayesod and the 
settlers regarding the repayment of their indebtedness to the 
Fund Before thah financial relations were more or less tenta- 
tive^ determined by mutual trust. The Fund gave what it could 
to the settlers, and, for the time being, they could give their 
devotion to its work but make no repayments. After 1929, 
though, the Fund’s income shrank dangerously, until 1935, when 
it contracted a substantial loan on advantageous terms from 
Lloyds Bank (London). This loan permitted the Fund to con- 
solidate the settlements debt. 

On the signing of the contracts the Keren Hayesod wrote off 
part of the debts due according to its books, having regard to the 
normal value of the capital invested in the holdings and taking the 
year 1925 as the base of such valuation, since in that year the agricul- 
tural life of Palestine entered upon a more or less steady coui^. 
Brides, in determining the amounts of indebtedness, the Keren 
Hayesod took into account the considerable losses which the settlers 
sustained iri the initial stages of their settlement, whether through not 
being granted their settlement budgets in time and in cash, which 
forcoi them to contract heavy debts, or, as a result of the money 
difficulties inherent in such a pioneering task as they had undertaken 
to accomplish ; for, in many respects, their settlement was an experi- 
ment, and it was not considered fair to impose the total cost of the 
experiment on these pioneers.®^ 

Payments were to begin in September, 1936. Kvutzot 
established before 1928 and those founded afterwards, paid differ- 
ent amounts. Redemption was to take fifty years, generally, 
terminating in March, 1985. The more prosperous settlements 
were to pay off the principal in from twenty to forty years. 
These inequalities, based on estimates of varying solvency, pro- 
voked resentment among the Kvutzot. A controvemy flared,®® 
but most Kvutzot found the conditions acceptable, and the others 
folowed suit. A year before the stipulated time. Bin Harod 
made its first repayment. 


The Geotral Federation of Jewish Labour (The Histadrut) 

The Jewish Agency serv« national aspirations. Peculiar to 
Palotine is the General Federation of Jewish Labour, with which 
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the Kwtzot are affiliated (Hahistadnit Haklait she! Haovdim 
Haivrim be Eretz Israel, called Histadnit). It was a result of the 
1920 fusion of two labour partis. Workers of Zion (Poale Zion} 
and the Young 'Workmen (Hapoel Hatzair). It combines 
socialist tendencies in the former with nationalist tendencies in 
the latter. It has more than 120,000 members and is politically, 
socially, and culturally most influential among Palestine Jew’s. 
It has rightly been called one of the most unusual labour 
organizations in the tvorid ’h®’ It combines trade unionism with 
its other activities which are founded on direct contacts with its 
members and not on their trade-union affiliations. The com- 
plete autonomy of the individual trade-union is sacrificed in order 
to ensure the greater efficiency of the general organization. 
Elections to the conferences of the Histadrut resemble elections 
to a parliament.’^ Although Kviitzot members belong to their 
Jewish Agricultural Workers Union, they choose representatives 
from a list of nominees submitted by various political factions 
vwthin the EGstadrut rather than from a list prepared by their 
own union. The candidate “ reflect ideological differences 
rather than vocational divisions 

The Histadrut emphasizes co-operation. In this it reflects 
the general Jewdsh colonization of Palatine, in which, unlike 
many other countries, the co-operativ’es, because they were first 
in the field, hav^e not and probably will not hav^e the same struggle 
with intrenched competitiv^e industry and finance 

As in the case of indivddual unions, the co-operativ^e societies 
of the Histradrut are not separated from the main body ; rather, 
they are departments of the Federation. The Kvutzot are associ- 
ated with the NIR (Co-operative Society, Ltd.) the central society 
for agricultural settlements. The Kvutzot are also affiliated with 
the other Histadrut co-operatives, such as the Tenuva for market- 
ing agricultural products, the Hamashbir, or consumers co- 
operative, and the Audit Unions, The importance of these 
co-operatives is rivalled by the Hfistadmt’s social and cultural 
agencies. The Sick Fund, Kupat Holim, and Educational Office, 
Merkaz Hahinuch, are dominant among social and cultural 
agencies. Every Kvutza member belong to the Sick Fund. At 
the end of 1937, it maintained 152 dispensaries (many in the 
Kvutzot) as well as two district hospitals, with 187 beds, and two 
conval^cent hom^. The benefits are varied. They include 
obstetrical care, combating infectious diseases, and preventive 
health services (see Chapter V). 
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The Kvutza has sought to realize the advantages of both city 
and countiy" life. A large part of this achievement is due to the 
Educational OiEfice of the Histadrut (see Chapter VI). It 
co-ordinates ail educational activities including those of the 
KvTitzot. It controlled (at the end of 1937) 62 elementary 
schools, with 6,222 pupils and 251 teachers : 78 kindergartens 
with 2,154 children ; 5 vocational schools with special facilities 
for agricultural training. 

The adult education programme of the Office provides the 
Kvnitzot with lecturers, drawn from among the finest intellects, 
either residing in Palestine or visiting the country. The Office 
organizes concert tours among the Kvmtzot with both local and 
foreign virtuosi. It provides them with dramatic coaches. The 
Workers" Theatre Ohel derives its inspiration from close 
contact with the KvTitzot. (See Chapter V, Recreation.) Cul- 
tural life would stagnate in the Kvmtzot without these precious 
external aids. 

Life in the Kvnitza would not be what it is without the close 
association with the Histadrut. But the Kvutzot give as well as 
take. The Histadrut would not be what it is without the active 
role of the Kvutzot. This influence exceeds its numerical im- 
portance. The Handbook points out that mutual benefits result 
from co-operation between Kvutza and Histadrut, Several 
leaders of Histadrut are Kvutza members, while the socialistic 
Histadrut takes special pride in the success of the communal 
experiment.®^ 

Kibbutzim — The Roof-Organizations 

The Kvutza is closely related to the principal administrative 
and occupational organizations of Palestine. Clearly, it has no 
utopian or sectarian character. However their ways may differ 
from those of their neighbours, the Kvutzot follow general trends 
even in their own groupings- These three main federations 
are, in order of numerical strength : 

(1) The United Group (Kibbutz Hameuhad) ; 

(2) The All-Palestine Group (Kibbutz Arzi) ; 

(3) The Society of Communal Groups (Hever Haivutzot). 

Three tenets have been decisive in the Jewish pioneer move- 
ments : socialism, the Youth movement, and the doctrine of 
A. D, Gordon. The three groups severally represent these view- 
points, which are not mutually exclusive. The Kvutz^a spirit 
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T.\BLE I 


The United Group (Kibbutz HL\meuhad} 


Xamc of K\'iit2a. 



Year of establishment. 

^Membership. 

I, Ein Harod . 



1921 

897 


2. Yagur. 


. 


1,167 


3. Givat Brenner . 



1928 

866 


4. Tel Yosef. 



1921 

637 


5. Givat Hashelosha 



1925 

5 # 


6. Xaane 



— 

527 


7. Gesher 




369 

:in 1936) 

8. Ramat Hakovesii 



1932 

449 


9. Afikim 



^ 93 ^ 

480 


10. Kefar Giladi 



, p 

273 

{in 1936) 

II. Ayelet Hashahar 



i 191S 

448 


12. Beit Hashita . 



I 1935 

358 


13. Givat Hayim 



; 1932 

486 


14. Gvat .... 



1 1926 

304 


15. Shefayim . 



^935 

332 


16. Sde Naliiim . 



1937 

252 


17. Maoz .... 



1937 

245 


18. Batelem . 



3 

39 

(in 1936) 

19, Kfar Szold . 



0 

: p 


Total Nfembership 

• 

• 


8,677 



was a synthesis of all three approaches. It is predominance 
rather than exclusion of viewpoint that characterizes each federa- 
tion. The United Group emphasizes socialism, which is closest to 
the Histadrut view. Hence, in this group, the candidate’s working 
aptitude is the most prized quality-. Based on the masses, this 
federation sets no limit on the size of any settlement. The largest 
Kvutzot belong to this federation. (See Table I and note Yagur, 
with 1,167 members.) 

The All-Palestine Group reflects the Youth movement. Its 
members belong to the Yoimg Watchmen (Hashomer Hatzair), 
the eastern Jewish replica of the German Youth movement. 
From that source they took over antagonism to bourgeois life 
and to urban decadence, and they prized qualities of sincerity, 
fingality, simplicity, self-control, loyalty, responsibility, and 
purity, teth of body and soul. They took over the German 
costume ; dirndl and braids for girls ; short pants, open shirt, 
?nrl sandals for boys. They imitated German youth in hikes, 
spTior “ Landsknecht-Iieder ”, camped in the woods, recited poetry 
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around open fires, and dreamed of life fireed from conventions. 
At animal youth gatherings they proclaimed their Unbeding- 
theit ”5 or rejection of compromise.®^ 

The Jewish parent, though, in his orthodoxy, was the more 
revolted. (See Chapter V, Parent Aid.) Further, the Jewish 
Youth movement was more pointed and concrete than its Ger- 
man original. Their Unbedingtheit was merely an escape 
from the need to alter surrounding conditions, whereas Jewsh 
youth were impelled, by their special difficulties, to strive to realize 
these ideals. While Jewish youth embodied its ideals in the 
Kvutza, their German protagonists, because of their remoteness 
from genuine political decisions, headed straight into the Nazi 
morass.®® 

The Youth movement’s vague maxims had been made flesh 
in Palestine. But its middle-class mentality did not disappear. 
It is still discernible in their K\Titzot. There, intellectual capacity 
ranks with physical in appraising a candidate. Higher standards 
of selection help to limit the size of settlements. This is thought 
to assure a high cultural standard. Hence, total membership, as 

TABLE II 

The All Palestine Group (Kibbutz Arzi) 


Name of Kvutza. 

Year of establishinent. 

Membership. 

I. Mishmar Haemek . 

1926 

278 

2. Ein Hahoresh 

1931 

256 

3. Ramat Yohanan 

1931 

239 

4. NIaabarot .... 

^933 

242 

5. Sarid 

1925 

232 

€. Merha\ya .... 

1911 

222 

7. Gan Shmuei 

1896-1913 

228 

8 . Ein Sbemer .... 

1913 

228 

9. Aiizra 

1924 

225 

10. Nir David .... 

; ^ 93 ^ 

186 

n. Kfar Gon .... 

1927 

236 

12. Shaar Haamakim . 

1935 

239 

13, Ein Hakoreh. 

! ? 

104 (in 1936) 

14. Beth Alfa 

I 1922 

291 

15, Banir ...... 

! ? 

54 (in 1936) 

16. Bammhk 

* ? 

1 i 

i 

24 (in 1936) 


Total Membership 


well as the average membership of the sixteen Kvutzot in this 
group, is less than in the United Group. (See Table II). ■ 
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The third federation, the Society of Communal Groups (Hever 
Hak\Titzot) insists still more on a relatively small-sized settlement* 
Dagania A, in this federation, returned pan of its lands rather 
than expand, and thus was formed Dagania B. The ideas of this 
federation are those of A. D. Gordon, whose stoiy” is rather typical 
of the early pioneer period. He w’as an accountant in Russia* 
At forty-eight he went to Palestine as a simple labourer. He 
worked in several Jewish \illages and then joined Dagania A, 
of which he w^as a member until his death. It was he who 
brought agriculture into such high esteem in Palestine. He was 
influenced by the French Physiocrats and saw in the return of the 
Jews to the soil their return to true “ productivity 'h But he 
thought of it not merely as an economist but somewhat akin to 
the mptic sect of the Hassidim in Jew^ry, for he experienced a 
supernatural rebirth in his physical reunion with the Holy Land* 
His tombstone, in the small cemetery of Dagania A, does not 
give his age but notes that he died in the eighteenth year of his 
ascent to Palestine ’h 

His example and his teachings were most influential in the 
early pioneer days. Wherever land is tilled in Jewish Palestine, 
his spirit yet prevails. Most of the Kvmtzot in this federation are 
small, though some of the old^t settlements belong to it. (See 
Table III.) Recently, some of the groups have increased their 
membership. 

T.\BLE III 


The Society of Communal Groups (He\’er Hakvittzot) 


Name of Kvutza. 

Year of establishment. , 

[Membership. 

I, Kinneretii 

1908 

373 

2- Geva 

1921 j 

264 

3. Dagania A 

19^9 ! 

273 

4. Dagania B 

1920 j 

341 

5. ELmat Anavim 

1922 

241 

6. Ginegar 

1922 ; 

231 

7. NIassada 

! 1937 1 

228 

8. Gan Shelomo 

i ^927 

200 

9. Miskmar Hasharon . . 

i 1933 

194 

10. Kefar Halioresh .... 

; 1930 

144 

II. Hasliaron 

1 1926 1 


12. Hiilda 

^9^9 i 

225 

13. Ayanot ....... 

'' 1926 1 

1S5 

14- Kfc Hamaccabi .... 

! 1936 1 

109 


Total Memberstiip 
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There are two minor groupings w'hich have very few members, 
and several Kvutzot are unaffiliated. (See Table IV.) 

Alore than ideolog}^ unites the Kvutzot in one federation. 
Seasonal planning is subject to certain understanding, and there 
is frequent interchange of experience and of ideas. Mutual aid 
is important and is available in emergencies. Experts are loaned 
from one member group to another. But transfer of a member 
from one Kvutza to another within the same federation is subject 
to the stipulations on any candidacy. The internal organization 
of each Kvutza remains autonomous. 

T.VBLE IV 

The Orthodox Worker (H.\poel K\mi2r.a.chi) 

Name of Kwitza* Year of establishment. Membership. 


I. Tirat Z\i 
S2. Rodges 


1937 


152 

? 


The Geneilvl Zionist Youth (Hangar Hazioni Haklali) 


I. Usha . . . , 

■ • • • 1937 

120 

Unahtliated 

I. Heftziba , . . 

. . . 1922 

1 202 

2. Hazorea . . 

■ • • 193S 

i 164 

3. Shimron . . 

. . . ? 

1 


Total Membership (UnafSliated) . , 


The figures in the preceding tables refer to fifty-five Kvutzot 
listed in the Handbook and to their federation affiliations. But 
the figure of membership, as well as the dates of establishment, 
are taken from data of A. Ulitzur, who also supplies more recent 
figures of membership (those of 1939) without, however, indicat- 
ing the affiliations of the Kvutzot. 



CHAPTER IX 


CONFLICTS AND DILEiL\L\S 

We have described the life of the K\iitza and ascertained the 
forces which have sustained it. Its merits and short-comings must 
now be appraised. This is not possible unless three important 
disjunctive ” factors are noted : 

First, the Resettlement Project, which comprises the Kvutza, 
is financed by contributors some of whom do not favour social 
experiment. 

Second, the Kwtza is dhided by its attempt to reconcile a 
radical departure in social organization with the desire to be 
unpolitical "h 

Third, the conflict betw^een social aims and national exigencies 
(partly reflected in these conflicts) affects the Kvutza most 
sharply, in that the Jewish Homeland is situated in an Arab 
country". 

The first difiiculty is inherent. The Zionist organization is 
not interested primarily in social experiment, nor even in rural 
resetdement, as such. It seeks the speedy establishment of a 
Jewish Home in Palestine. Should industry- promise more than 
farming, the Zionist w-ould prefer it. Because farming has proved 
the mainstay, rural resettlement receives all possible help. But 
this does not imply preference for any particular type of settle- 
ment. Arthur Ruppin, certainly an authority-, states that in 
reality the succ^s or failure of our colonization depends much 
less on the finding of a suitable system of society- for our settlements 
than on the finding of a system of agriculture which will appeal 
to the mentality- of the Jew-ish immigrant, w-hich will be d«irable 
from a national point of view, and, lastly, which will pay its way 

We have underscored this last phrase because, though the 
fund-raising Zionist agencies are clearly philanthropic, their con- 
tributors expect that they be run on business principles. The 
Americans, particularly, wish the funds properly accounted for 
and subject to check. Consequently, the agencies are con- 
ducted along proper fiscal fines. They are governed, however, 
by the desire not for profits but for attaining the maximum of 
results for their expenditures. Accordingly, the suitable system 
of society for our setdements . . . which will pay its way ” is the 
true aim and do« not nec^sarily connote social values. 

95 
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The Zionist organization accepts the K\iitza as a departure 
made necessan' by conditions. But it is chaiy' of enthusiasm for 
possible socialistic implications and rather uneasy towards social 
reform. 

WTben pioneer work was new^ it was so dangerous that no one 
thought of discussing busings. A formal contract was dra'vra up 
betw^een the Palestine Office and the settlers, but repa^nnent was 
not really expected. If anything, economic aspects of Zionism 
were disregarded. “ Zionism and the K\Titza ”, says Ruppin, 
“ attempt to overcome the ever\‘-day economic rules governing 
the material well-being of the indmdual by means of nobler 
passions, by men’s love of liberty^, of equality, of existence as a 
nation, and of a fairer order of society.” 

However, the debts of the Jewish Agency rose to 570,000 
in 1934, Eiiezer Kaplan records that the repayment of these 
debts, if possible at all, was feasible “ only through the suspension 
of all constructive and creative work in Palestine Deliver- 
ance came with the half-million (English) sterling loan of Lloyds 
Bank. Up to that time, the agency paid £ 1 ? 40,000 in annual 
interest charges. Its total debt repayments were ^^P 112,000. 

That burden was abated. Total annual charges were now 
;ifP 46,000. But Lloyds had insisted on proper security. The 
only security the Jewish Agency could offer were the agricultural 
settlements. Because of an unexpected increase in immigration, 
they were thri\ing beyond the fondest hopes. The J ewish Agency 
assumed that the Kvutzot would co-operate and offered their 
resources as part of the pledged security. We have seen in the 
chapter on group interrelations that these contracts were con- 
troverted. The Kvutzists were not so much exercised at being 
used as pawns as they were against the ideological implications 
within the contracts. The Jewish Agency, probably under 
orthodox pressure, stipulated in these contracts that the Sabbath 
would be strictly observed in the Kvutzot. The members did 
not object to a day of rest, but some of them did object strenuously 
to stipulating such a provision in the contracts. They resented 
what they regarded as an attempt at outside control. They 
sensed a veto on their ways, and against that possibility they were 
at first resolute. However, being loyal to the Zionist cause, and 
rcaliziiig that the Sabbath is a sacred day to the Jewish people, 
they consented to the stipulation. 

They did so, dther meekly or in protest. Those who cherished 
ideals, and had sought to prove that “ the nobler passions ” would 
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overcome '' the ever)'day economic rules had to realize that 
others whom they had trusted to share in the ideals^ favoured the 
economic ” \iew. The K\Titzists knew that the Agency was 
dependent on outside finance. So they complied, but not without 
becoming painfully aware of the problems of a propertyless 
communal enterprise in a money-dominated indi\idualist society-. 


Ideological Discords 

?vIore acute were ideological discords within the Kwtza. 
These centred on the place of Marxian concepts in shaping the 
settlement. 

The Kvutza is a Zionist settlement. It must hold to that 
ideology^ True, co-operation, modified by agricultural needs, 
forms the materi,al basis. But most of the members had been in 
the Youth movement prior to joining the K\nitzot. Zionism, 
within Palestine, is realizing its goal of a Jewish Home through 
day-to-day tasks. Its exalted appeal is not so immediate. Wliat 
prevails is the need for self-preserv^ation and exhausting duties. 
The soldier in the trenches, however high his patriotic zeal, must 
think first of his life, and this is so insistent that the shining 
ideals recede. Thus, Zionism became matter-of-fact in the 
K\Tjtza, taken for granted by all. 

Comprehensive co-operation causes most of the conflicts. To 
that the K\'utza owes its proletarian form of social organization. 
Members are equalized by propertylessness and manual labour 
obligations. Anti-commercial and classless, the Kvutza, though 
alien to money and private ownership of the means of production, 
neverthel^s, holds to being unpolitical 

This is a carry-over fi*om the Youth movement. As Ernst 
Erich Noth has pointed out, that movement wished to change 
the world through inner action only and its main tendency was 
“ sociohygienic The “ non-political group in the Kvutza 
had similar approaches. They agree that instead of being 
indmdualist and aesthetic, like the Youth movement, the Kwtza 
w-as both practical and co-operative. But they vehemently deny 
the political implication. To them the Kvutza is reformist, but 
certainly not revolutionary. 

But there are some inclined to interpret all problems in 
political terms. This produces deep rifts, at times leading to 
r^ignations of whole member groups. The conflict, which 
touches one of the basic points of the Kvutza is roiuced to this : 
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can the K\iitzist be in a society which is anti-capitalist, pro- 
letarian, anti-commercial, classless, and stil take no political 
position? On the whole, the Kvntza membership is positive 
with respect to ?vlarxism. Hence, disagreements centre mostly 
on the proper interpretation of Marxian doctrine. The re- 
formists, who are in the overwhelming majority, above all seek 
an unhampered destiny for the Kratza. They think that realiza- 
tion of the Marxian programme is possible only through peaceful 
evolutionary means or through “ planting the seeds of socialism 
in the capitalistic organization ”, to quote Emile Vandervelde.®® 
The Kvutzot are such seeds and in bringing them to fruition the 
reformists canx'' out their Marxian obligation. 

Their opponents the radicals ” deny this reformist bacterioi- 
They cite Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy to show with 
w^hat ease the capitalist organization can get rid of these “ germs ” 
of socialism, w’hen it needs to. They hold that revolution alone 
will seive. This leads to questioning the very existence of the 
Kvutza. From the radical ” point of \iew, it is the opposite 
of what it assumes itself to be. It obstructs rather than furthers 
the development of a better form of society By focusing on 
inner action ”, it diverts its energies from the struggle for a 
thorough change of the existing system, and, despite the social 
reform it has achie^^ed, its ultimate effect is basically reactionary. 

Like all extremist theory, this “ radicalism ” disintegrates the 
social structure. Radicalism is a disturbing factor. But its 
impact and form depend on other elements. If the reformists 
are staunch, the radicals must quit. (See Chapter HI.) They 
may assert that their resignation is not a betrayal of the Kwtza 
ideals but a step towards its better realization. About a decade 
ago, a large group left a Kvutza to go directly to Biro-Bidjan. 

But not aU K\Titzot reformists are strong enough to compel 
their radicals ” to resign. This is most true of those in the 
formative stage. The problem may lead to a break-up such as 
is said to have occurred about twenty years ago among the early 
Kvutzot of the district of Ness-Zionah. 

It is neither those who quit, nor those who force a break-up, 
w^ho are the lasting irritants in Kvutza life. It is rather those 
“ radicals ” who never follow their convictions to their conclusion. 
They are too devoted to their communal home to sever ties 
lightly. They may dream of world revolution ”, and they may 
feel they miss it by staying in the Kvutza. They may constantly 
say that they will go to Biro-Bidjan ”, But they remain. 
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Their verbal radicalism , grows as they increasingly conceal from 
themselves their secret compromise. These inner confiicts, this 
want of confidence^ lead to provocations in speech and action. 


The Arab Dilem:^l\ 

“ Marxism is not the only type of radicalism found in the 
K\*utza. '' Radicalism of the Right prides itself on being in 
accord ’^\ith the whole of the national ” ideals of Zionism. For 
them the K\Titza is not so much an experiment in social organiza- 
tion as a means of building the national home. The K\Titza 
pioneer is but the Maccabsean of our time, and the land they 
till is the "^'Land of the Fathers” rather than that of the 
sons. 

The conflict of Radicals of Right and Left produces occasional 
clashes. This discord is sharpened whenever the chronic dilemma 
of Zionist settlement in Palestine becomes acute. The Kwitza 
is part of an attempt to build a Jewish Home in a countrv^ long 
inhabited by a relatively large native population, the Arabs, 
and this attempt is made under the British 3egis. The dilemma 
has been often described. Britain needed Arab assistance in the 
First World War and promised the Arabs concessions tow’ards 
nadonal independence. The scope of these engagements, in 
respect of Palestine, cannot be known to us from published 
sources. The omission to print relevant correspondence is in 
itself illuminating.^^® 

Whether the Balfour Declaration w^as made to deceive is not 
to the point. The historic situation made the Arabs receptive 
to chauvinist, anti-Jewish incitement. The Zionist Organization 
can scarcely be held liable for this situation. In so far as Zionism 
strove for a Jewish Home in Palestine, it w^as but one factor, and 
one of the least militant. It had no organized force at its disposal. 
Barring a small chau\inist minority, its intentions were peaceful. 
If Britain, recognizing a certain political practicality in Zionisms 
then decided to use it for such di\usive purposes, the blame for 
the abuses which followed must be laid squarely on Britain's 
doorstep. 

' An unbiased judge can find little fault with the Zionist 
Organization, once this situation had been brought about. It 
complied with the clause of the Land Transfer Ordinance of 
1920. This provided that in the case of agricultural lands 
which are leased the director of lands shall be satisfied that any 
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tenant in occupation will retain sufficient land in the district or 
elsewhere for the maintenance of himself and Ms family 'h 
When, nevertheless, “ thousands of Arab cultivators became 
landless and without any occupation as Mogaimam states 
{the quotations above are from his article), the fault lay not with 
the Zionist Organization but with the Administration wMch 
“ failed to insist on the strict application of this condition 
So far as the Zionist Organization is concerned, it has not only 
strictly complied with all stipulations but, in its desire to be fair, 
has gone beyond them. But the paradox remains that the Arab 
who is a beneficiary' of Jewish immigration tMnks Mmself un- 
fairly treated. These feelings break out periodically and result 
in \iolence, though the injustice w^hich gives rise to them is 
apparently a m^th. 

This seeming paradox can be resolved. An important dis- 
tinction is hidden within the collective term '' Arab The 
Arab landowmer profits from the rise in the price of land brought 
about by Jewish immigration : tMs is the rich Arab, the effendi. 
But the fellah, the wretched tenant and share-cropper, is not so 
fortunate. Very few^ are the effendis, but they own most of the 
land. The others, the fellaheen, work on land wMch, for the 
most part, they do not own. As Preuss states, 250 families own 
over 4 million dunam while 60 per cent, of the fellaheen have 
to deliver a fifth to a third of their gross crop to the owners. 
They are deep in permanent, usurious debt to the effendis ; 
they are \irtual serfs. 

In considering the economic condition of the Moslem community 
it may said that the aristocracy is fairly wealthy even though their 
properties are sometimes heavily encumbered. The middle class of 
prof^^ionai or business men also erjoy a certain degree of prosperity. 
Some engage in small industries but a large part of their income is 
derived from trading with the fellaheen whose modest requirements 
they supply on credit and against the security of their crops. 

The fellaheen on the other hand are generally poor. An air of 
poverty and depression pervades most Arab villages. The fellah bears 
a heavy load of debts wMch robs him of most of his earnings and 
cteprives him of the capital required for the amelioration of his land or 
me improvement of his crops. Any additional effort made merely 
iQCTeas^ the usurer’s share in the produce but does not benefit the 
cultivator him^lf to any great extent. (See Report, p. 10.) 

Even though these fellaheen receive financial compensation 
when removed from the land, how long can such compensation 
last ? And what are thc^e to do with their famili^ who did not 
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secure a plot of land in time, once the money gave out ? They 
can only go to the harbour towns, seeking work for which they 
have no training, and which is the worst paid in Palestine. 
Even if they do get new land, how can they be happy ha\ing to 
start from scratch? 

Hence the dilemma. The Zionist Organization pours funds 
into impro\ing the land it has bought. The more it is improved 
the deeper the resentment of the former Arab occupant. Agita- 
tors call upon him to assail the Jewish “ invader’’. This finds 
a ready response. Resentment and interest combine to make 
fanatical fighters. 


Contradictions Imposed by Circlwistances 

A basic principle of the K\iitza is that of social justice. 
Among other things, this barred exploitation or any advantage 
gained at another’s expense. At first a large part of the land 
assigned to the K\iitzot was uninhabited. But as colonization 
spread, most land had to be bought from the native population. 
Thus its ver>" land w^as acquired by the Kvutza through the 
dislocation of othere and pro\dded an element of contradiction 
to the principle of its organization. 

Some members are still embarrassed by this. Others adopt 
the attitude of a master race ”, such as the British have long 
held towards natives in their colonies. To them, a native face 
is but a sport ” of nature. Fairness and courtesy need not 
be accorded to such a being. 

But this Hew is rare in the Kvutza. Few can rationalize so 
arrogantly. They know that therein lies no solution. Of all 
Jews in Palestine, this touches them most. They are socially 
conscious, and as rural workem they come into immediate contact 
with the Arabs, They are the first to realize, sometimes un- 
pleasantly, how far removed the fellah’s sentiments are from 
theirs. They feel helpless in face of this mental guE They 
sometime d^pair of building their new home on the basis of 
social justice. 


Theory and Practice 

The Radicals of the Left, who insist that co-operatives must 
be poEtical, demand a common fi-ont with the Arabs* This 
danand is in acute conflict not only with NationaHsIs and with^- 
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some Zionist politicians but even TOth those who stand on 
"iVfarxist ground, the Histadmt. 

The reason is similar to that underhing the ideological dis- 
comfort of many socially alert members of the Kwtza. The 
Histadrut accepts Marxian theoiv'. It is effective in advancing 
the claims of organized labour : minimum wages, limited work- 
ing hours, improved sanitarv’ conditions, closed shops. In 
^Marxian theory, a class-conscious Jewish worker should be ready 
to fight beside his Arab feUow-worker against capitalists of either 
race* But in Palestine the theory" meets with special difficulties. 

.\fter a relatively prolonged period of uneasiness and even 
antagonism, a state of better mutual understanding appears to 
be emerging between the Jewish and Arab w^orker. To-day, 
the majorit}’ of the Histadmt insist that Jewish employers employ 
Jewish ^vorkers. They do it chiefly because the Jewish w"orker 
can hardly expect to find employment in the primitive un- 
developed industries or agriculture of the Arabs. Mass employ- 
ment of Arabs in Jewish enterprises would not only lower the 
W"age scale of the Jewish worker, with his higher European 
standard of living, but wmuld also create conflicts betw’een the 
two groups, the Jews being the employers and the Arabs the 
employees. 

The Labour movement in Palestine avowedly desires to 
avoid such conflicts. The professed Zionist aspiration is to create 
in Palestine a community wherein Jewish labour can be fiiUy 
employed both in agriculture and in industry". The Zionists 
feel confident that this objective can be achieved without 
prejudicing the economic position and interests of the Arab 
population. Comparisons between Palestine and neighbouring 
countries indicate that the Arabs have on the whole economically 
benefited from the Zionist activities. Arab regions adjacent to 
the Jewish colonies appear definitely more prosperous than those 
farther removed. 

It is generally the Histadmt*s policy to assist the Arab fellah 
wherever possible, as, for example, in the improvement of his 
crops, the dev"elopment of co-operative organizations, and the 
provision of more adequate medical care. For such purposes, 
the Histadmt established The International League of Palestine 
Labour (Brith Poale Erez Israel), which includes Arab members. 
This League is chiefly concerned with the field of public utilities 
wMch serve die entire population of Palestine. The League has 
mainly active m the industrial city of Haifa. The Sick 
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Fund of the Histadmt provides medical services for the Arab 
members of the LeaguCj and the Histadrut frequently helps them 
in their struggle for higher wages. 

During the Second World War, Arab-Jewish relations in 
Palestine were peaceful. This condition may be short-lived, 
but it is pleasant. Its permanence depends on the outcome of 
the war and the final settlement of political questions in the 
Near East. 



CHAPTER X 


ASSOCIATIVE AND DISSOCIATIVE ASPECTS’ 

Comprehensive co-operation affects most of the person^ 
whereas segmental co-operation attains limited economic aims. 
Comprehensive co-operation creates a new way of life. We 
have described those phases of Kvutza life which best exemplify 
the extreme practice of comprehensive co-operation. We may 
now evaluate. The advantages and disadvantages inherent in 
the K\aitza is onr iSrst consideration, then the possibility of 
applying that social organization to other areas and to post-war 
resettlement. These advantages and disadvantages are judged 
in terms of the sociological system which underlies the investiga- 
tion. “ Association ” and '' dissociation are seen by Becker, 
in his adaptation of von Wiese’s Systematic Sociology, as the two 
elementary forms of all social relations. In one, people are 
attracted to each other ; in the other, they are driven apart. 
Wiese-Becker do not discuss value here ; association may be 
found among gangsters and dissociation among scholars. But, 
practically, cohesion among settlers aids survival, and lack of it 
lessens their chances. If, in a pioneer group, survival of the group 
is decisive for the settlement’s future, then association is a boon 
and dissociation an e\iL The history^ of the Kvutza shows that 
wherever the nucleus was not highly coherent, the settlement 
did not last long. Thus, evaluation of its social organization in 
terms of associative ” and dissociative ” aspects, reveals more 
than a merely mechanical analysis of its various phases. 

The associative phases are strengthened by the Kvutza’s 
particular property relations. Since there is no property, save 
such as use implies, aU conflicts are eliminated arising from 
relations based on property. The most important concomitant 
of this propertyl^sness ” is the supplanting of competition and 
of se¥-centred interest by co-operation and solidarity. The 
Kviitza has had to face the struggle for existence most acutely. 
But there is a world of difference, since it faced the struggle as a 
group. Problems which the individual cannot solve, when they 
lose their individual character, are easily solved by united 
endeavour. Each difficulty, overcome in common, strengthens 
the group. 

life in the Kvutza is free of personal worry about food, 
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clothing, housings family support, productive use of leiiure time, ^ 
medical help, care when ill. In return, assigned task^ must be 
done conscientiously. The well-done task makes legifi|iiate^a-'^/ 
stake in the Kviitza. Economic straggles are not against^bMV 
fellow-man but mith nature. The standard of living may be 
low, but it is general. Want does not feed resentment against 
conspicuous waste 

Only the richest among us are free from this twinge of emy. 

The others, however highly placed, feel themselves surpassed. 

To look down on the less successful is of little avail. The desire 
for property does not feature moderation. Wealth and social 
status are correlated in our society : to lose wealth impEes the 
loss of status. This is a source of iiisecurity% No such personal 
insecurity- exists in the Kvutza. Status is chiefly determined by 
work. If the group meets with setbacks, the individual’s status 
is unimpaired. 

In short, comprehensive co-operation frees indfriduals from 
personal financial w-orries. To those almost never free from 
money troubles, this may seem utopian- They may even think 
of this freedom as the end of all difficulties, as Eden. This is far 
from the truth. The Kratza is free of the dissociative results of 
property relations. But this proves that the elimination of one 
type of dissociation does not eradicate it entirely. This dis- 
appoints the utopian, but it instructs us on the true character of 
social organization based on comprehensive co-operation. 

Equality 

The genuine equality- of Kratza members is an associative 
aspect significantly -related to its “ propertylessn^s The 
Kvutza is thereby protected from social upheavals which arise 
continuously in competitive society with its strata of generally 
antagonistic social classes. 

The Kvutza must assign each individual his place within the 
group. This is easy because there is economic equafity. There 
is a certain stratification, even in the Kvutza, but there are no 
classy. The problems, frictions, and disturbances of competitive 
society, as well as its violent eruptions due to discontents, are 
reduced to a negligible minimiim in the Kvutza. In competitive 
society, these are caused by vertical ” and by horizontal 
social mobility. In the Kvutza, these characteristics do not 
exist. 
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Even this minimum of frictions is foreign to the Kvutza. 
Absence of social stratification is no accident. Equality is its 
root. Free to shape its social organization, the K\Titza elimin- 
ated, at the start, private ownership of the means of production 
and its derivatives, exploitation and profit. It made work its 
essential concern, while comprehensive co-operation established 
the mode of its personal interrelations, and equality, based on 
propert\iessness was the matrix of its social system. The 
mdiwdual is upright and confident due to the strength of solidarity" 
and the \ital experiences it entails. It leaves its mark indelibly 
on all who have participated actively in the Kvutza. Its typical 
manifestations are industry^ simplicity, self-confidence, and all 
the eminently associative traits such as mutual trust, selflessness, 
helpfulness, and loyalty. Readiness to make sacrifices, a 
supremely associative attitude, is not rare. The KvTitza con- 
siders a '' good worker the highest honour ; this is associative. 
The '' good worker is the common measure for all other 
distinctions. Intelligence, education, pleasing personality, in 
themselves do not make a reputation. They are accessory to 
the fundamental honour, that of doing a good day’s work. 
Where work is the supreme value, all impersonal causes of social 
distinction, such as ''background”, "good family”, “noble 
decent”, can have no weight. They are referred to in a 
derogatory way, even derisively. 

Another associative attitude which the Kvutza fosters is 
responsibility and its counterpart, self-control, even if imperfectly 
realized. Even the Kvutza is unable to free itself of the “ wiU 
for privilege Privileges are more often rejected, though, than 
anynvhere else. To be delegated to congresses or to be sent 
abroad is not coveted. The competitive edge is off, and self- 
control is by that much the master. 


Intellectual Mutuality 

Comprehensive co-operation is most impressive in intellectual 
matter. Those who were better educated before they became 
members, share unstintingly with those less privileged. Through 
intelectual mutuality, a highly associative trait, the Kvutza has 
de\7elop€d highly effective adult education. 

In a competitive society, education is a means of social 
differentiation and selection.^®® The propertied can provide a 
better education than the poor. This inequaHty is foreign to the 
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Kiiitza. But the advantages of equality in economic life are not 
transferred m bloc to the intellectual one. “ Propertylessness '' 
does not impede economic progress. But intellectual equalit}’ 
on the basis of ignorance would be retrograde. 

There is no such danger. Imparting one’s knowledge does 
not lessen but enhances its import. Education is transformed 
from a means of differentiation and dissociation into a means of 
equalization and association. 

Despite thisj not only intellect (whichj after all^ seems to be 
biologically determined in part) but also knowledge differs in 
the K^iitza. Even intensive exchanges of ideas cannot always 
compensate for years of systematic study. True equality can 
be expected among those bom, or who grew up, in the Kwtza, 
and whose education, from the start, wus free of the taint of 
pri\ilege and was received amidst economic and social equality. 
Education is, as w'e have seen, highly progressive and experi- 
mental, and this brings up an intriguing question. Such 
favourable conditions should produce excellent results. Talent 
should appear more often than in competitive society. 

How'ever, internal social equality is not everything. The 
budget of a Kvutza will affect its education, through the number 
of teachers employed, and the facilities and equipment of the 
school, as well as the number of years of schooling. The Kvutza 
may not be able to maintain institutions of higher learning, in 
the near future. It has difficulty, nowy in providing necessary' 
textbooks. The pupils remain in the youth-group until they 
are seventeen, but they are expected to put in a six-hour work- 
day, and more in emergencies. No formal instruction is given 
those over seventeen. Until the K\iitzot can maintain schools 
on a coUege level, comparable with those in competitive society, 
it will not be possible to measure the effects of the social organ- 
ization on education. 

There is a sound basis for conjecture thereon. The prema- 
turely deceased French scholar, Alfred Odin, has given us appro- 
priate data. He investigated the conditions under which literary 
talent or genius came about in France. He correlated economic 
and educational facts and these with the frequency of talent. 
His finding, if indicative, demonstrate that talent will not be 
manifoted equally, whatever the circumstances. In his Gemse 
des Grands he has studied the period commencing in 

the fourteenth century and ending in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. His results are summarized in two tables, 
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one referring to the economic and the other to the educational 
background of the authors. The economic figures for 619 
authors are : 


Number who grev/ up , Number who grew up 
Period » i in full economic . in poverty’- or 

; independence. economic insecurit}'-. 


1300-1500 : 24 I 

1501-1550 , 39 4 

1551-1600 ; 42 : — 

6101-1650 ‘ 84 I 5 

1651-1700 - 73 ; 4 

1701-1725 j 36 I 3 

1726-1750 ^ 53 : 9 

^ 75^-^775 i § 

1776-iSoo ' 52 I 12 

1801-1825 ' 73 i 1 1 


Total 562 I Total 57 


If we take the sum total we see that “ . . . only the eleventh 
part of all the recognized authors have spent their youth under 
strained economic conditions 

But even more striking is the correlation between education 
and talent or even genius. From the following data, note the 
number of authors (out of 827 authors) who received a good 
education, and the number who received only a mediocre educa- 
tion or none at all. 


Period. 

Number with good 
education.. 

Number with mediocre 
education or with none. 

1301— i5cx> 

33 

0 

1501-1550 

58 

2 

I 55 I-I &30 

52 

0 

1601—1650 

lOI 

7 

1651-1700 

91 

0 

1701— 1725. ..... 

56 

0 

1726-1750 

89 

I 

I 75 I-I 775 * 

1 16 

2 

1776-1&K5 

83 

2 

1801-1825 

! 

132 

2 (I?) 


Total 8ii 

Total 16 {15?) 
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Only 2 per cent, of reco, gnized authors had not received a 
good education. '' Thus, if literaiy success depends on the 
economic conditions under which the author grew up it does so 
mainly because of the direct relationship which necessarily exists 
between the economic status of the individual and his chance 
to obtain a more than average education/’^®® 

If such reasoning is correct, then we have a firmer base for 
expecting that the economic as well as educational equalization 
in the K\Titza will eliminate external restraints on the manifesta- 
tion of talent. This, in turn, should increase the proportion of 
talent, pro\ided that equalization is not attained at a prohibi- 
tively low level and pro\ided, further, that the Kvutza contains 
a normal distribution of potential talents. 

Even these qualified hopes may not soon be realized. The 
Kvutza's standard of li\ing can scarcely improve to a point 
w'here it can afford schools equivalent to the higher institutions 
in competitive society. Thus, truly equal opportunity may not 
show its fruit in the production of genius. But it is just this 
equality, together with unsystematized educational factors in 
the Kvutza, that makes the experiment worth watching. Some 
interesting insights into the psychology of the , gifted may be our 
rew^ard. 

The “ We-Sentbient — the Sociometric Definition 

Association is enhanced in the K\iitza by versatility^', direct 
participation in administration, and the we-sentiment Of 
versatility and self-government w^e have WTitten at length. But 
in evaluating these traits, w^e note that versatility’- and self- 
government are positive only when the group is small. Other- 
wise, versatility becomes superficial. Direct self-govemmen-t is 
possible only so long as the group is primary ”, where everyone 
is known personally. 

The ‘‘ 'we-sentiment ” deserves more attention. The study of 
intra-group relationships is, in many respects, basic in sociology 
and has received much attention. Tormies’ “ Gemeinschaft ” 
as contrasted with Gesellschaft ”, Durkheim and Levy-BruM’s 
“ collective representations ” ; Sumner’s in-group ” as dis- 
tinguished from out-group ”, Cooley’s face-to-face associa- 
tions ” of the primary group ”, and Giddings’ "" consciousn^ 
of kind ” are steps in the subject’s conceptual clarification.^^® 

Wiese-Becker pointed out the influence of size upon group 
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relations. Clarification has turned firom the general to the 
specific analysis of various t^-pes of groups^ such as the pair or 
dyad^'j the “triad"’, and the “ medium-sized and large group 
J. L. Moreno has given further stimulus to the analysis of 
groups through the development of “ sociometry ”, Moreno’s 
method is suited to the investigation of groups like the Kvutza. 
It is presented briefly with the suggestion that it is a useful tool 
for research in this field. 

The “ vre-sentiment ” to Moreno is an interpersonal phenom- 
enon. Phenomena of this sort can be reduced to “ a simple unit 
of feeling transmitted from one individual toward another 
He terms this feeling, projected at a distance, “ tele 
has no social existence by itself. It is an abstraction “ compre- 
hended as a process within a social atom ”, but it can, neverthe- 
less, be classified according to its “ social effect The “ tele ” 

can produce processes of attraction and repulsion. Where there 
is no “ tele ”, there is no human interrelationship. 

If Moreno had not gone beyond adding a Greek term for an 
abstraction, our understanding of the “ we-sentiment ” would 
have gone no further than in Wiese-Becker’s reduction of social 
processes into association and dissociation. But Moreno’s 
are more practical. For him, the goal is technical. He says he 
seeks a “ technique of balancing the spontaneous social forces 
to the greatest possible harmony and unity of all His aim 

is to evolve a practical method by means of which the formation 
of new groups as w^ell as the functioning of existing ones could be 
better handled. His genuine contribution is rather the defining 
of concepts of human interrelationships in operational terms. 
“ Considering group formation,” he says, “ we must make the 
members of the prospective groups themselves the authors of 
the group to w^hich they belong.” And the “ sociometric 
test ” he demised as “ an instrument to measure the amount of 
organization shown by social groups ” and which “ requires an 
individual to choose his associates for any group of which he is 
or might become a member ”, is no mere tool of the academic. 
The use of this test should serve to improve human relationships 
to which it is applied : it can never be correctly used unless the 
person interviewed “ warms up ” to active participation and he 
“ is caught by an emotional interest for a certain practical end he 
wish« to realize Some of the questions of the “ population- 

test illustiute this. They are t Whom do you select to live 
with in the new town ? ” “ Whom do you select as a co-worker 
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in any occupation ? or “ WTiicii families do you select as vonr 
neighbours ? ” The answers are classified and tabulated in the 
form of a '' sociomeiric chart in which the iiidi\iduais are 
represented as points and the attraction or repulsion by lines 
connecting these points. This graphic demonstration of inter- 
relations within the group is of praciicaF help to its planned 
enterprise. 

“ '\Ve-S€Btiment in ?vIoreno’s sociometiy'^ is an operational 
concept : it is the sum total of mutual choices referring to all 
phases of life and work in the group. The more positive ‘‘ tele '' 
(the more attraction) and the less mutual repulsion among group 
members^ the stronger is the ” we-sentiment ’h 

-Moreno's book was published after our analysis of the K\iitza 
had begun. Hence, no sociometric test was used, but, from the 
study of the group, we have seen its basic emphasis on co-opera- 
tion. The questions put in a sociometric test are being answered, 
in beha^TOur, by K\nitza members. They patently and con- 
sciously strive to increase lines of “ attraction " in their relations. 

They do not succeed completely in eliminating lines of 
“ repulsion Thorough and continuous self-criticism (as in 
the trial "), recognition of achievement according to their 
values, and insistence on continued testing of the leadership are 
arrangements to reduce lines of repulsion to the unavoidable 
minimum. How far the Kvutza will succeed in this, we do not 
yet know. But the Kvutza does not aim at an earthly paradise, 
nor need it show its worth by becoming one. Certainly life 
without conflict would be dull. The Kvutza movement is 
growing steadily in members and settlements, and, though it 
has not eliminated dissociative trends, its appeal is becoming 
stronger. This would not be so if it 'did not satisfy more than 
do other t)q)es of rural settlements. 


Intrusion into the Private Sphere of the Indivedual 

An ideal Kvutza would consist of those who work equally 
well, eat the same amount, are housed in identical rooms, use 
the same kind and number of clothes, beget the same number of 
children, d^ire the same entertainment, have the same ambition 
and strength of will, and, finally, think more 'Of the other fellow 
than of themselves, while he, in turn, thinks the same. But, as 
it is formed by humans and not by utopian momters, it is far 
from ideal. Men lag behind their postulates. Human society 
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whatever its economic bases, will show' dissociative processes. 
The superiority of one society over another is not determined 
by the presence or absence of dissociation but by the proportions 
in w'hich associative and dissociative processes are found. Even 
then, evaluation must remain subjective. Those who prefer 
discord, conflict, and \iolence to peace and harmony will prefer 
a society preponderantly dissociative. Most human beings, out 
of inertia if for no higher motives, incline towards a peaceful 
rather than pugnacious life, and thus a society preponderantly 
associative will be preferred. 

Members do not enter the Kvutza as perfect KMitzists, 
endowed with all that is required for this group life. They join 
and remain because they want to become such people. Even 
after a prolonged stay, they will behave in ways the Kvutza 
thinks disruptive or dissociative. These dissociative actions are 
not produced by economic inequalities but are rather due to 
shortcomings in the Kvutza’s social organization or to the 
dissociative attitudes of the members. 

One of the main shortcomings is the inhibition of the private 
life of its members. The intimacy of life and work puts everyone 
under permanent and relentless control. It is impossible to leave 
for a single day without a valid reason or the treasurer’s approval. 
This restriction of personal freedom is not to everyone’s liking. 
But such supervision, unpleasant as it may be at times, is a 
necessary e\il of comprehensive co-operation. It becomes a 
menace when, through ill-advised zeal, it oversteps the limits of 
tact and assumes censorship over the more intimate stirrings of 
the soul. 

The sensitive and self-wiUed undoubtedly suffer. They easily 
drift into the “ misunderstood ” or “ isolated ”. The Kvutzists 
are aware of the menace of such intrusions into man’s private 
sphere. The defence against them has produced a slogan 
“ Chofesh Laprat ”, i.e., in English, “ Freedom to the Indi- 
vidual Everyone upholds it individually ; he is unable to 

impose it as group practice. 

The “ Will for Privileges ” 

The Kvutza has not been able to get rid of self-centred 
behaviour with its dissociative results. Even in equality, some 
know' how to “ arrogate ” themselves privileges. This “ will for 
privilege ”, of which the political “ will to power ” is an instance. 
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seems basic to social life, or, at any rate, seems the least manage- 
able of dissociative attitudes. It has proved stronger than the 
K\iitza. It is not easy for the outside observer to discern its 
effects. Close examination shows that prhiieges exist. They 
are neither codified nor licensed, but they are seen in social 
gradations and strata. 

Under any circumstances, there are few who do not desire 
“ some peculiar right, favour, or immunity ’b In the Kvutza 
many members like to get objects that make them distinguished. 
A vase or a rug may be sneaked into a room to improve its 
'appearance ; another gets a head-start by “ exaggerated devotion 
to work ’b To feel oneself superior, and have others attest it, is 
the ulterior motive. The relatively few who enter the K\iitza 
mthout this stri\ing for distinction are generally thought odd 
or dull. 

Social ambition produces the most harmful results of all . 
these stri\ings. In the K\Titza, as elsewhere, those ambitions 
for leadership are more common than those so qualified. Close 
continuous observation makes it unlikely that this anomaly will 
be long unnoticed. Before it is abandoned, though, it produces 
that flora of false ambition, formation of cliques and factions, 
which may disturb group harmony. 

The Formation of Cliques 

Cliques arise among those who had like experiences before 
their arrival in Palestine, either of common country, as tow'iis- 
men, or of language identity prior to using Hebrew, or of 
similar education or co-operative life for years before entry into 
the Kvutza. Such common associations attract everywhere. 
So long as it goes no further in the Kvutza, it does no harm, as, 
for example, in the '' protection ” of new members by old. It 
is dissociative when these natural groupings are used by indi- 
viduals in “ K\iitza politics ’b Like all democracies, the Kvutza 
is not immune to the bacillus of pressure groups. Those with 
“ social ambition ” must win over the majority to their side. 
What instrument can compare with the '' pr^sure group ”, 
whether clique or faction, for this victory ? 

There are always issues with more than one solution. Candi- 
dates’ qualifications, positions to be taken on political evente, 
and controversial contracts are typical. When the inter^ts of 
a clique prevail over that of the group, in the determination of 
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these issues, the harm, is similar to that done by faction to a 
nation's welfare. 

The very’ existence of the K\iit2a is in co-operation. Cleav- 
ages of this sort are especially acute, for that reason. They 
cause unrest, they irritate, they may lead to spHts and even 
secession. In a celebrated instance, an ambitious member used 
differences of ideological emphasis between the Kibbutz Hameu- 
had and tlie Kibbutz Arzi to lead a considerable group out of 
Arzi and to form a new K\iitza affiliated with Hameuhad. 

While dissensions, or group formations, within the settlement 
are always harmful, sometimes they are merely transitory. A 
configuration of members takes the same side in a given argument, 
or on an issue, and is naturally dissolved when the argument or 
issue is no longer \itaL Factions become more nearly permanent 
when they are based on explicit “ principles which endure 
longer than any given issue : the principle is used to judge the 
merit of any specific argument. Such a faction strives to make 
converts and resorts to political tactics, diplomacy, or pressures. 

The Kvutza, as elsewhere, includes slow thinkers, dependent 
spirits, and the confused or dubious. They accept leadership of 
the more intelligent, quick-thinking, or experienced individual. 
Their opinions are those of the more alert members. These 
weaker persons are a challenge to the sense of responsibility of 
the better endowed. Unfortunately, even here the need for 
superiority gains over purer motives. Phrasemongers and word- 
smiths employ demagogy. “ Priests and lawyers ” one bitter 
member called them. They have neither office nor insignia, but 
they delight in litigation and are oily in officiousness. 

Factions are most noxious when a “ politicizing group con- 
cludes that unfair means are proper to achieve its ends. Speeches 
are made to ‘‘ carry away ’’ the opponent rather than to impose 
argument by fact. Worse, the threat of resignation is utilized. 
This flaunts democracy. Consent is not then given freely. It 
calculates with pr^stir^. But for the Kvutza the veiy worst 
result is the provocation of conflict merely for the fun of quelling 
it. Thk is “ politics for politics’ sake It is so frivolous as to 
seem impossible in the Kvutza ; yet there are sporadic instances. 

Most of the Kwtzot, especially those of Knbbutz Hameuhad, 
conform politically to a common view. Nevertheless, there are 
Kvutzot, especially in Kdbbutz Arzi, where members are aligned 
in poltical feuds. Oddly, the partisans even exclude from their 
meetiiigs those opponents who are members of the same Kvutza. 
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The Individual and Society 

WTien sociolog)^ abandoned the idea of a static societv'j it 
adopted the concept of society as a process. Problems of change^ 
reform, and revolution were then much better understood. But 
little is known about the shaping of social processes towards 
desired aims. There are two opposing theories in social engineer- 
ing. One maintains that effective change begins with changes in 
the entire social structure ; the other holds that only changes 
in the indi\idual provide a reliable basis for a better social 
structure. One therefore advocates social changes, the other 
stresses education. One is revolutionaiy’-, the other reformist and 
evolutionary. Both doctrines are either-or and sociologically 
inadequate. Individuum and society are not mutually exclusive 
terms. They are mutually interdependent concepts w^Mch are 
never separated in reality. To change either term separately is, 
therefore, futile. Wherever we begin, change implies both 
individual and society- Changes in the social structure after a 
time necessarily affect the individual's attitudes and behaviour. 
Changed attitudes in their turn affect the social structure, and 
thus there is eternal dynamic sequence of individual and social 
effects. 

The question of priority, of where to initiate change, is not 
significant. In any given situation, social structure and 
indhidual ’’ are in a not only — but also ” correlation. The 
problem of change is shifted to how to determine the amount of 
change needed in either term to produce a desired result. 

To return to the Kvutza ; the will for privilege ’’ creates 
conflict and disruption, both dissociative. To make the Kvutza 
happy, these proc^ses ought, apparently, to be eliminated. But 
a certain amount of friction, conflict, even antagonism, however 
unpleasant at times, also stimulates group life. It is only at a 
certain point of intensity that it begins to harm. 

The question turns on what amount and intensity of dissocia- 
tive proc^ses are compatible with any society’s welfare. This is 
not easy. But the problem is stated more precisely in the Kvutza^ 
a circumstance that may help in its eventual solution. 

Other Dissociative Attitudes — “ Group Egotism ” 

There are other attitudes which contradict the egalitarian 
character of the Kvutza. Exclusiveness, the wish for social dis- 
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tinction, is based on competition and seems surprising in the 
K\iitza. Blit, though concealed and rarely admitted, there are 
traces. 

They are found particularly in the Kdbbutz ilrzi. This 
Kibbutz makes exceptional demands on intellectual qualifications. 
To have met the test of higher selecti\ity breeds snobbishness in 
some. They incline to look down on the less distinguished. It 
is but a step from this to insolence towards minor lights in the 
group itself. The socially distinguished find it possible to work 
with those less important, but they do not want their intimacy. 

The ‘‘slacker is also obnoxious to a group based on work 
Although not common, this damages a Kvutza’s reputation. 
It supports the critics of comprehensive co-operation who argue 
that group work favours shirkers. A member who evades un- 
pleasant jobs, likes to “ take care of himself, reports sick, or 
claims special diet at every opportunity, is unfavourably regarded. 
He is sometimes called the Kvutza's “ Public Enemy No. i 
If this disposition is merely suspected in a candidate, it ensures 
merciless rejection. But it makes its appearances, regrettably, 
among members. Since it is subject to contempt, it is well 
dissimulated. 

Finally, the Kvutza is not firee from “ ossification and 
“ reaction ’h The older Kvutzot, which are economically well 
off, are particularly subject to these dangers. Stagnation sets in 
when things prosper for a while, mental agility lessens, daily 
interests absorb attention, and other issues appear vague. The 
“ hick ’’ makes his bow. This is “ reaction ’’ because the 
Kvutza aims at farming efficiency combined with mental 
alertness. 

Nearly all these dissociative processes are not exclusively 
such. They can, within limits, produce associative effects. 
Interference with private life, factions, wiU for privilege, social 
ambition, division of opinion, exclusiveness, when properly 
limited, may even strengthen adherence to the Kvutza by 
making life fuller. Unfortunately, however, they rarely stop at 
the point where they are beneficial or at least harmless. That 
is why they are chiefly dissociative in Kvutza life. 

One attitude which seems associative, on balance, is “ group- 
egotism the reverse side of the “ we-sentiment that most 
important ingredient for group life. So long as “ we-sentiment ” 
is present, the group has an excellent chance to resist destructive 
forces. It is not true, though it has been charged, that the Kvutza 
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merely substitutes “ group egotism ” for individual egodsm. To 
think more of the group than of oneself is not strictly “ egotism 
It would be better, of course, if the group did not think its own 
interests ultimate but considered other groups equally. But 
“ group egotism ” seems the gateway to this larger view. Again, 
nearly every Kvutza belongs to a roof-organization, the Etibbutz, 
thus avoiding isolation which might otherwise flourish in the 
individual Kvutza. 

The complete fixation of individuals to the group may become 
dissociative. Older Kvmtza members become absorbed in the 
group. To them it means more than home, family, Zionism, 
socialism, or any idea for whose realization they joined it. This 
intense “ group-egotism ”, like “ exaggerated devotion to work ”, 
is apt to make members intolerant tow'ards those less “ devoted ”. 
Intolerance does not unite ; it is an effective agent for driving 
people apart. 

Evaluatioji 

Summing up our analysis of associative and dissociative 
aspects of the Kvutza : the Kvutza ends material worries - which 
then become group preoccupations. But all member relations 
do not thereby become purely associative, harmonious, positive. 
The Kvutza reveals quite a number of processes indicative of 
dissociative relations, such as clique formation, cleavages, ev^en 
partisanship. It shows the effects of the “ will to privilege ”. 
Continuous control of each other produces uneasiness, as does 
interference in man’s private sphere. Opposed to these are the 
associative factors ; the “ good worker ” is held in highest 
honour among aU their titles to esteem. Here we find an acute 
sense of personal responsibility, steady self-discipline, gain in 
simplicity, industry, helpfulness, candom:, trust, altruism, the 
dominance of solidarity and co-operation and of mutual attraction 
over the forces of conflict and repulsion. 

The associative aspects are functions of the Kvutza character 
itself, whereas most of the dissociative characteristics are only 
partly so and apply to any human group. 

The Kvutza indicates that an integrated culture is not neces- 
sarily dependent on a social organization based on private 
property. The Kvutza points to a more attractive, different 
culture which could grow out of comprehensive co-operation. 
That is in the future, and what the Kvutza’s future will be is stiU 
in the realm of conjecture. 


E 



CHAPTER XI 


PROSPECTS AND PERSPECTIVES 

What are the prospects and perspectives implied by the 
pre\ious study? 

The basic data were gathered to test the “ Frame of Reference 
of Plurality- Patterns ” as given in Wiese-Becker’s Systematic 
Sociology. But the nature of the subject transcended mere 
academic objecthity. The social scientist works in a world 
studded -with problems. He is human enough to respond to 
any apparently happy solution he encounters. The Kwtza is 
no panacea, but its new arrangements insinuate themselves as 
possible solutions of some of our problems. In discussing these 
arrangements, how can their appeal be avoided ? Such implica- 
tions cannot be deleted from a discussion of prospects and 
perspectives. We leave demonstrated fact and are enticed by 
assumptions. 

Remembering this ivarning, we ask : Will the Kvutza survive 
or go the way of similar attempts ? Correlatively, has it been a 
success ? 

Its history has been too short to warrant definite conclusions 
as to its future. Harry' Viteles states clearly : 

After thirteen years of rather intimate contact with these settle- 
ments ... I submit that it is premature to pass final judgment or 
to make even an evaluation of these conununitarian settlements. In 
the first place the majority of the Kvutzot and Kibbutzim . . . are 
less than ten years old. You cannot pass judgment on the efficacy or 
on the future of any such important tjpe of co-operative living within 
a period of ten years or less.^^® 

To conjure with the Kvutza’s future may add to our under- 
standing of it as it is to-day, though this calls for precautions. 
The Kvutza must be apprehended intelligently as to its essential 
character. It did not develop, as did the utopian communities 
described by Gide,^^® out of religious or reformist preconceptions 
but out of economic necessity in the Zionist colonization. The 
alternatives were not group or individual settlements, but group 
settlements or none at all.^®® It was realistic, even though aided 
by a bold sociological imagination. It resembles Gide’s “ com- 
munitarian settlements” only because it is surrounded by a 
differently organized society. It is subject to the peculiar peril 

n8 
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of such colonies, namely, that they are threatened by success.**^ 
Failure^ means that they cease to exist, but if they achieve abun- 
dance, sharing out ’ insinuates itself and destroys their co-oner- 
ative way of life. ' ^ 


Historic .and Socio-political Causes of Potential F.ailure 

What may contribute to the K\Titza=s failure ? Partly 
historical, partly socio-political and economic causes must be 
reviewed. 

It IS historically connected with Zionism. The iC\ntzot, 
particularly the older and well-established ones, are largely self- 
supporting, though on a relatively low standard of living. 
Emphasis on self-sufficiency has made them r esis t crisis better 
than their Jewish neighbours.^^^ Yet the Kvutzot are equally 
dependent on the financial and moral support of Jews outside 
Palestine. Should Zionist colonization collapse, the Kvutza 
would be destroyed. 

The social and political dangers are those of a community 
practising comprehensive co-operation in an essentially capitalist 
society. It is something of an “ anticipation”. 

Those who are ahead of their times must work harder to 
justify their existence as against “established organizations”. 
The Kvutza is more favourably situated in this regard. It began, 
not arbitrarily, but as the form of social organization that was 
most promising when founded. But since its purpose seems to 
have been fulfilled, the Kvutza’s “ radicalism ” might now s pprn 
superfluous or disturbing. Once the general situation is con- 
solidated, its “ radicalism ” might be thought far-reaching and 
made a butt of attacks. 

Part of such an attack was the insistence on Sabbath obse*\’- 
ance made by the Jewish Agency on the occasion of the contracts. 
Might not the next step be a demand for the suppression of the 
“immoral ” form of marriage or the “ cruel ” separation of 
children fi-om parents, or, further, insistence on the re-institution 
of private property ? Every distinguishing feature of the Kvutza 
could thus be threatened. 

More political are the dangers arising firom the relation of the 
whole Jewish population to the Arabs. The Kvutza is more 
afiected thereby than the rest of the Zionist settlement. The 
Kvutzist lives closest to the impoverished Arab masses. Arab 
tmrrat is first expressed in violent attacks against the Kvutzot, 
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which are far more exposed than urban settlements. That is 
why the Kvutzot are so deeply concerned with the Arab problem. 
They do their best to cultivate friendship, and often they have 
the reward of seeing their “ own Arabs ’’ (their neighbours) 
loyal to them even during the worst riots. But this does not 
shield them from attack, murder, and arson at the hands of 
foreign ” Arabs. 

The mandate power. Great Britain, has not proved helpful. 
Its proposed solutions, such as the notorious partition project, 
were opposed by both peoples. It sought to create two autono- 
mous states in Palestine : an Arab and a Jewish one. The war 
has proved more constructive than the mandate’s schemes, 
because the administration finds it desirable, for once, to rule 
without dividing. ‘ But the post-war situation is hard to predict. 
Much depends on how the war is won by the United Nations : 
the fate of Palestinian Jewry is still more a riddle than subject 
to sound conjecture. 

Responsible Zionist leaders look to Arab co-operation. This 
hopeful tendency has long been that of the Kvutzot. But it is 
still possible that the Kvutzot may have little say in this matter. 
Their fate may be decided, as it has been up to now in this 
much too promised ” land, without consulting those most 
immediately concerned. 

Economic Efficiency — Kvutza and Moshav Compared 

The gravest possibility of failure is economic. Should 
historical and political forces destroy the Kvutza, such failure 
would prove merely that the Kvutza was not stronger than the 
whole of which it is a part. It would not show that the Kvutza, 
as^ social organization, had failed. But economic inefficiency, 
ultimately, would indicate that it was unfit to survive. Since 
the Kvutza is not the only type of rural settlement in Palestine, 
its economic efficiency should first compare favourably with 
related types, especially the “ smallholders’ settlement ”, the 
Moshav-Ovdim. 

The Kvutza is neither part of a philanthropic project nor a 
serial welfare agency for the alleviation of psychic or material 
maladjustment. It is part of a practical reconstruction enter- 
prise. As such, it may depend largely on voluntary contribu- 
tions, but its future depends wholly on whether, and to what 
extent, it can become self-supporting. It is this sober conception 
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that makes Zionist colonization so wholesome, contrasted to the 
preceding “ Hallukah ” immigration, dependent on gifts. It is 
not only a proper pride which makes Zionists lo\'al to this im- 
sentimental conception. It is, above all, their concern for the 
future of their achievements. 

Economic survival is based on eflBciency, which can best be 
measured by its “ rentability Ruppin was right in holding 
that not the tj-pe of social organization but “ ability to pay ” was 
the criterion .123 Bluntly, should the K\-utza fail to become self- 
supporting t\dthin a reasonable time, or should it lag too far 
behind the other types of rural settlements, the responsible 
agencies could not justity' their covering the deficiency. They 
would have to insist that it be transformed into the more 
efficient types. 

At present that danger seems negligible. The 1935 repayment 
stipulations were met promptly by most of the Ktiitzot, and 
later reports show that their economic condition is still better. 
Indixidual farming concentrated on cash crops (mosdy citrus) 
and was hard hit by loss of exports, while the products of K\utza 
mixed farming are in greater demand due to reduced imports 
and to the presence of the Allied military forces. This situation 
will probably change after the war, but it may not be adverse 
for the Kvutza. Peace should bring about an increased Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. 

More serious is the comparison with the co-operative small- 
holders’ settlement or Moshav. We have noted that it is inter- 
mediate between individualist villages and the Kvutza, combin- 
ing features of both. It is closer to the Kvutza form, as a whole. 
But though common traits are more numerous, the differences 
are more significant. Both settle on national land and accept the 
principles of self-labour, non-exploitation of others, and mutual 
aid in all walks of life. Both aim at maximum self-sufficiency, 
and both adopt mixed farming. Both are managed by an elects 
committee and special subcommittees in both economic and 
social activities. Both accept a common plan of far ming ; in 
both, every member must participate in any collective economic 
or cultural enterprise accepted by a majority of members at a 
general meeting. Finally, both give members’ wives equal 
voting power. 

The Moshav, however, consists of individual settlers, either 
proprietors or tenants, who have either land, houses, or cattle. 
In the Moshav, work is carried out on an individual basis. 
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Ever}" member is entitled to the proceeds of his labour. Cultiva- 
tion of certain area and products, irrigation, sale and purchase of 
products and commodities, use of farm machines and storage, 
and production of property are collective features. There is also 
mutual aid in illness, or in the loss of an adult member of a 
family. The group may assume responsibility for the children 
of a deceased member. But in such mutual aid, the member is 
required to pay fixed charges and fees for specific services as well 
as an income tax ” to cover social services and other mutual 
aid. ' Any loss incurred by a group of members in activities on 
their own behalf is their liability. Finally, though women vote 
and education is run co-operatively, the family unit is intact. 

The Moshav has many points of resemblance to the Kvutza, 
and it has a special appeal to those who prefer co-operation but 
cherish privacy. But Kvutza advocates stress its unmistakable 
advantages over this restricted co-operation. Disposition of 
labour is more efficient, initial investment is smaller. For 
instance, in the Moshav each member must milk his own cows, 
and one of the family must rise for that early milking. If there 
is one adult in the family, he must lose this sleep every day. In 
the Kvutza, such tasks are rotated ; members enjoy adequate 
rest between assignments. Since Zionist colonization was made 
acute because of a shortage of land for a large number of 
immigrants, it was necessary to exploit land intensively. The 
Kvutza cost less to set up and conducted operations at a minimum 
of expense. 

It seems that Kvutza advocates are still gaining. From 1908 

1936? 50 Kvutzot were organized and 35 Moshve-Ovdim were 
newly established or reorganized from existing settlements. But 
firom 1936 to 1939, new Kvutzot were 26, new Moshve-Ovdim 
only 9-^26 Xhe ration of Kvutzot to Moshve established has 
doubled. 


Possibility oe Sharing Out ’’ 

But statistics are not the whole story. It is not so much the 
recent past nor present trends which may portend grave trouble 
for the Kvutza as conjectured dangers from its success. 

Zionist colonization suffered principally from a shortage of 
trained settlers. The Kvutza proved the most eflScient, if not 
the only way to cope with this (see Chapter I). Group settle- 
ment gave the unskilled their most economic training oppor- 
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timirieSj for a few experts could teach many inexperienced 
members. TMs type of settlement was a small investment risk. 
Strict selecti\'ity' of candidates reduced losses, since removal of a 
candidate cost much less than the defection of an indi\idual 
settler. By \irtue of these merits, the K\-utza earned its title 
“ the cradle of Jewish agriculture in Palestine 

But cradles are outgrown by their occupants. Paradoxically, 
the signMcance of the Kvutza in disseminating farming know- 
ledge diminisnes in proportion to its accomplishments in this 
respect. \V ith the appearance of large numbers of agricultural 
workers,"' observes Ruppin, “ the emphasis on the K\-utza 
disappears.” 

If this be true, mere growth in numbers and membership 
may not assure K\-utza predominance. The skill acquired in 
the Kvutza may’" serve to equip its possessor for more attractive 
employments. The Kvutza need not abdicate : it might be 
relegated to the role of a training school for the supply of skilled 
farm labour. But it would lose its character as a new and 
significant form of social organization. 

Less ominous are the perils that may come firom abundance. 
The Kvutza, like other “ communitarian ” groups, once econom- 
ically successful, may become smug and shed its more exacting 
principles. It may engender the “ desire for differential con- 
sumption ”, as Steckert calls it,^®® which may end in ar demand 
for “ sharing out ”.^29 There are forebodings. It is reported 
that some Kvutzot, such as Gan Shmuel, have discussed monthly 
cash allowances to members for individual use. Kfar Gileadi, 
among others, planned the lay-out of its building to make a 
future “ sharing-out ” relatively easy. WTiatever the possibilities 
Palestine Jewry and the Kvutzot wiU probably long remain near 
a subsistence level. Until greater abundance is made general, 
this peril cannot be serious. 


The Kvutza Demonstrates the Truth oe a Law 

What, then, are the chances of Kvutza survival ? Dangers 
outside itself are too dependent on world events to be predictable. 
Economic perils, either out of failure or success, although present, 
are not portentous. Economic trends seem highly favourable in 
the present and near future. In short, though it may fail for 
reasons outside its control, still, on its o"wn results, its chances of 
survival are bright. Is it, then, successful ? Is it the sole “ com- 
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munitarian ” development so fortunate ? Gide, who, when he 
wTOte, knew of it, thought there was no such instance. But he 
prophesied that it was not “ improbable that some day there 
may be one that will live on permanently”. He thought it 
likely “ that either this century or the next, these communitarian 
associations — or integral co-operative societies, if you like — may 
occupy as large a place ... as the religious communities did in 
the Middle Ages 

Ten years later, Harry Viteles referred to Gide’s study but 
would not venture to state “ whether we can cite as an example 
one or two of the communitarian settlements in Palestine (i.e., 
the K\Titza) as having fulfilled Gide’s prophecy because they 
have existed twenty-five years 

Viteles points out that he is hesitant because that is too short 
a time to permit a decisive test of success. He would have been 
more confident had he accepted Gide’s criteria preceding this 
“ prophecy ”. Gide discards permanency as the one determinant 
of success ; “ Are we, then, to expect them to be immortal ? ” 
He answers : “ No, for how many business companies or com- 
mercial houses are there which can celebrate their centenary? 
Few indeed. So w'hy be astounded if out of two hundred com- 
munist societies . . . only two or three should be able to celebrate 
their hundredth birthday ? ” The fact that . . . some have 
existed a “ long time ”, Gide takes as proof they are practicable. 
“ The real proof of vitality lies not in continuance but in rebirth,” 
he states elsewhere.^®^ 

One generation is short in the span of history, but for human 
ends it is not a short period, especially when, as with the Kvutza, 
this period does not mark the term of its existence but a vigorous 
beginning of growth. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
in Palestine, as would any fair objective witness, grants the 
Kvutza a “ clean bill of health 

The Kvutza is one example of an experiment in “ communi- 
tarian ” society formation, which has succeeded. The Kvutza 
has, therefore, done more than prove that the form of its socio- 
economic orgsmization is practicable. It has established “ the 
truth of a law ”, to quote Gide once more, in the same way as 
a single successfiil experiment in the physical or chemical sciences. 
“ A hundred unsuccessful experiments prove nothing against one 
that succeeds.”^*® 
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The K\’X'tza aat) Rural Problems ix Brit.^- axd the 
United States 

The K\'Utza has really proven the “ truth of a law Its 
success must be measured by the value of this truth and not by 
the accidents that may affect its continuance. If the knowledge 
of a scientific law is preseiv’ed, it does not matter that the labora- 
tor\' in which it was discovered is destroyed. In the same way, 
the" Kwitza has demonstrated the practicability of the extreme 
form of comprehensive co-operation, and this lesson is valid even 
should Zionism fail. After its successful demonstration, its 
validity depends on the degree and scope of its application outside 
the experimental situation rather than on continuance, or even 
repetition, under the same conditions. The “ truth ” of the 
K\-utza wU be tested by its contribution to the solution of similar 
problems in cultural patterns other than the Palestinian. 

The final consideration in this study is the applicability of 
the K\-utza t^'pe outside Palestine, especially in the United 
States and the areas of post-war resettlement. 

Prominent leaders think it may have this bearing. Sir Arthur 
Wauchope, High Commissioner and Commander-in-Ghief of 
Palestine and Transjordania fi'om 1931 to 1938, “with a more 
intimate knowledge of these communal settlements than most 
people possess,” told the Overseas league in London, that 

if changes in our social or economic structure are to be discussed, 
then it is worth while to consider ... the one example of such a 
system where people actually do live on an equal economic basis. 
And this example is of a people who can be judged by their dee(k 
rather than by their theories and who have made a success of their 

life for more than a generation.i34 

In the United States, Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
former Secretary of Agriculture, discussing Jewish colonization 
in Palestine in an article entitled “ The Most Exciting Enterprise 
in the World ” says, referring to the spirit of the Prophets, “ Md 
so I, a Gentile, regard the translation of this spirit into tangible 
reality as the most exciting undertaking in the world a spirit 
which comes down firom the olden time, but a spirit which is 
forward-looking.” 

Similarly, W. C. Lowdermilk, Assistant Chief of the bod 
Conservation Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who made a thorough study of land reclamation in 
Palestine and spent some time in the Kvutzot, writes : “ Jewish 
colonization in Palestine raises some fundamental questions in 

E* 
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land use and in the formulation of land use policies in the 
United States, and in the world at large, for that matter. The 
implications have international significance.’’^®^ 

A realistic discussion of the applicability of the Kwtza to the 
United States must first decide whether we have problems com- 
parable to those encountered by the Palestine pioneers. Low- 
dermilk maintains that “ from their earliest period of modem 
colonization (1882) to the present day the experiences of the 
Jewish settlers in Palestine resemble in many respects the pioneer 
days in America ”, but such a parallel is difficult to establish. 
Meaningful comparisons require a clear definition of the com- 
pared units. 

So long as such scientific comparison is lacking, we can merely 
say that the United States has its own farm problems, apparently 
not caused only by transient conditions. Further, those in 
responsible positions think these problems very serious and fear 
they will be aggravated unless there is prompt, drastic action. 
It is most impressive that attempts to deal with these problems 
have mostly used co-operation. 

The Report of the President’s Commission (to quote only one 
authoritative source) describes the situation in the United States : 

Tenancy has increased firom 25 per cent, of all farmers in 1880 
to 43 per cent, in 1935 ... it is estimated that the equity of 
operating fanners in their lands is little more than one-fifth. 
Nearly four-fifths is in the hands of landlords and mortgage 
holders.” 

It cites tenants, croppers, farm labourers, families on submar- 
ginal lands and on holdings of inadequate size as economically 
insecure groups, as well as young farm people unable to obtain 
farms. The causes of this “ insecurity ” are listed as : 

(1) Economic maladjustment; 

(2) Defective land and credit policies ; 

(3) Consequences of fee-simple ownership (i.e., use of ■ 

land for speculation, not for farming) ; 

(4) Credit disabilities ; 

(5) Soil erosion ; 

(6) Erosion of society {Le., shifting citizenry).^®® 

Practically all these causes of insecurity are found in Palestine. 

It is significant to us that the practical recommendations in 
this report, made on the bases of its analyses, strongly emphasize 
co-operative procedures.^®^ 
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For a time these recommendations were partly carried out 
by the Farm Security Administration. This government agency 
helped 300,000 people to join 16,000 existing marketing and 
processing co-operatives,^^® and it helped 1,699 families to estab- 
lish 31 so-called lend-lease co-operatives"' on 31 Southern 
plantations.^®® It founded more than 20 large-scale co-operative 
farms to ascertain experimentally whether it would be possible 
to combine the traditional family-t\3)e farm with the efficiency 
of large-scale mechanized operations.^-^® 

The Kvutza and Post-war Resettle2vIent 

The Farm Security Administration, before the Second World 
War, had begun to experiment with co-operative procedures to 
cope with peace-time difficulties. At the end of this war millions 
of young people will be released for wDrk, and technical con- 
ditions w’ill have altered. This emergency may have grave 
implications. Even subsistence may then become a serious 
problem. A real help for a considerable number of those con- 
cerned may come through knowledge of the Kvutza’s perform- 
ance. Sir Arthur Wauchope made this opinion the occasion for 
his cited address. 

According to sound estimates, many millions must be resettled 
in Europe. This programme of resettlement, either in European 
regions or overseas, wiU be largely dependent on opportunities 
for rural colonization in tropical or subtropical countries. The 
governments concerned may advance large funds for this resettle- 
ment, but these funds will not suffice. The Kvutza has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that group settlement, under certain 
conditions, can be more practical than individual settlement. 
It would be wise to multiply the usefulness of available funds 
by applying the group principle instead of relying exclusively 
on the conservative method of individual resettlement. 

These considerations justify investigation of the problems 
which must be met if this policy is carried out. They are not few. 

Shall co-operation be segmental or comprehensive ? Or, m 
Palestinian terms, how choose between the extreme form of 
comprehensive co-operation and the small-holders" settlement ? 
Kvutza or Moshav ? It might seem that the intermediate form 
of the Moshav would encounter the fewer obstacle. But the 
unwiUingiiess to go the whole way may explain the failure of 
nearly all co-operative settlements in the past. Such is authoii- 
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tative opinion ; thus Gide^ in what is probably the most scientific 
analysis, states that while private property gives rise to conflict 
so does community ownership and more frequently. 

Gide’s observations seem sociologically reasonable. A half- 
and-half arrangement, instead of diminishing the causes of conflict 
inherent in one category, private property, adds those of another 
kind, namely, shared property. Franz Oppenheimer was not 
only a noted scholar but had continuous practical experience with 
co-operative settlements. He states that their success was 
greater the more closely the organization approached the ideal 
form 

The Kvutza is nearer this ideal than the Moshav. This is 
made clear by their respective roles in Palestine’s cultural life. 
The Moshav appeals to a more conservative and less mobile type 
and is quite passive in intellectual life. For the first time since 
city and country parted, the Kvutza has transferred intellectual 
leadership to the country. The Kvutzist in his visits to town 
• shows nothing of the bumpkin visiting the burgess. He is accus- 
tomed to being looked up to, first as a manual labourer, but more 
as the moulder of and participant in a new and superior form of 
life. Jewish urban areas in Palestine often look country-wards 
for spiritual guidance. 

Post-war resettlement is concerned not merely with rural 
employments. Rather, to use Borsodi’s formulation, it is to 
create a “ way of living which is neither city life nor country life 
but which is an effort to combine the advantages and to escape 
the disadvantages of both. ...” Only a co-operative com- 
munity of this sort can attract superior or key ” personalities 
of our time. On that human contribution is based the significant 
future of co-operation. 

Outside this central controversy, the application of the Kvutza 
principle presents two intriguing problems. First, the Kvutza 
endured because its membership accepted privation and still 
tolerate a relatively low standard of living. Will persons in 
resettlements, either in the United States or even in other lands, 
be so compliant ? In the beginning, a relatively low standard of 
living is unavoidable. If, on the other hand, a higher standard of 
li\ing is insisted on, how will that affect the form of the Kvutza- 
type settlement ? Second, ideas have been crucial in establishing 
and sustaining the Kvutza. They were three : Zionism, that is 
the budding of a Jewish Home through the historic rehabilitation 
of a people as demonstrated by its ability in manual labour ; the 
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Youth movement and its revolt against urbanism ; social reform, 
that ideal of reconstructing society on the basis of social justice! 
whose opportunity was the building of a national home. 

Are there ideas which could equally stimulate co-operative 
settlements outside Palestine? Ideas that so animate labour 
and enrich life and fortify endurance must be \ital, that is, arise 
organically. Experience is decisive on this. Such ideas cannot 
be imposed “ cold ”. 

There are, of course, other problems ; administration of farm 
economy, size of settlements, turnover. But they are pendants to 
tlie two central queries. If the latter cannot be answered, an 
extension of K\mtza principles to other parts of the world seems 
dubious. But if their analogies can be made real, the rest of the 
task, though difficult, is feasible. 

Once this spirit is re-created, even a low standard of living 
will be overcome, and a higher standard serve as a spur. Can 
we find motivating ideas such as those which enchanted men who 
came to the K^mtza ? If so, the settlers would remain, because 
of their \itai experience of security, the end of personal economic 
worries. That is the rock of the Kvutza. 

Regrettably, like all potent emotion, security must be directly, 
inwardly experienced. This means that such problems cannot 
be attacked, let alone solved, by application of mere theoiy- or 
academic research. Progress depends on action ; many learned 
controversies will not match one demonstration. The first group 
established outside Palestine will supersede a hundred tomes. 

Accordingly, the Rural Settlement Institute has been founded 
to encourage the establishment of such groups. 

Many are inclined to this comprehensive co-operative way of 
life. These experiments would give them an opportunity to 
test their ideals through practice. In the process, they would 
explore the true merits of co-operative living. Their experiences 
would undoubtedly provide material for many other challenging 
studies. 
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16. See Shalom Wurm’s chapter, ‘"Ethos of Work'’, in his The Kiuiza 
(New York : Habonim, 1942). He states : “ To the Kvutza labour became 
religion ” ; note that he refers to the "" ideal of labour ” and the cthicai 
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omics, I., No. 3 [March, 1937]), p. 130. 
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20. Hazen, op. cit., p. 122. 
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Fatigue of Workers, Its Relation to Industrial Production (New York : Reinhold 
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50. Becker, op. cit., Part III. 

51. “The proportion of persons who leave the Kvutzot each year k 
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and Rinehart, 1937), p. 327* 

55. Ibid., pp. 8fF. 

56. Preuss, op. cit. 

57. Ben-Shalom, op. cit., p. 224. 

58. Ibid., p. 223. 

59. Heinrich Infeld, “ Architecture in Palestine/* Jewish Frontier (Decem- 
ber, 1935)* 

60. Feeding a member, according to the Handbook, costs about 20 to 
25 cents, while cost of maintenance is from 45 to 75 cents a day. For children 
the costs are about half. 

61. Infeld, The German Immigration’s Influence upon the Theatre in 
Palestine,” Menorah Journal (June, 1936). 

62. Infeld, “ Theatre in Palestine,” Opinion (June, 1936). 

63. For an excellent literary presentation, see 1 . J. Singer’s The Brothrs 
Ashkenazi [tr. from the Yiddish by Maurice Samuel] (New York : Knopf, 
1936). Also see Louis Wirth, “ Education for Survival, the Jew,” Amncan 
Journal of Sociology, XLVHI, No. 6, pp. 682-^1. 

64. G. Gyderowitsch, “The Kibbutzim in the Beginnii^ of 1936”, 
Judische Rundschau (Berlin, 1936). 

65. Judische Rundschau (Berlin, Februaiy^ 8, 1935). 

66. Ben-Shaiom, op. cit. 

67. The sum spent for board, lodging, clothing, medical attention, and 
education in the Kvutza ranges from £PiJ to 2 (I7.50 to $10.00) a month 
according to the Handbook (p. 10), which estimates that the total cost of 
rearing a child to the age of sixteen is about £P300 to 400, or $1,500.00 to 
$2,000.00. 

68 . Gyderowitsch, op. cit. 

69. Fritz Naphtali, “ Kibbutzagungen ”, Judische Rundschau (December, 
1935). 

70. There is approximately one worker in the children’s house for every 
two and one-half to five children. About half the workers are specialized 
and permanent. The others take a three or six months* tour of duty by rcster. 
See Handbook, p, 10. 

71. Joseph Baratz, The Story of Dagania (Jerusalem, 1942). 

72. Ben-Shalom, op. cit., p. 259. 

73. Gf. particularly Sholom Wurm, op. cit., p. 62 : “ The parent-cMld 
relationship has not been weakened. It has been strengthened and purified. 
There are cases where divorced parents meet nightly at the bedside of their 
children and the child is never aware of the rift. Thus the child is protected 
from adult cataclysms which he cannot understand.” General Sir Arthur 
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on one side or the other. On the contrary, I believe the relationship be^een 
parents and children is peculiarly happy in these communal communities.” 
Quoted from “ Communal Settlements in Palestine ”, Jewish Frontier (Octolxr, 
1941), p. 12. 

74. See Chap. VIL In Palestine, there are commissions for p^ochial 
schools as well as for secondary schools. All co mmi ttees are subordinate to 
“Knesseth Israel”, the representative body of Jewish communities in 
Palestine. The schools are actually private : their frmds come from the 
Jewish population. The schools are recognm^ by the Mandate AdminMra- 
tion, which, incidentaHy, supports them if they meet certain stipulated 
requirements. 
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cratic Council of Vienna. Its proponent was Glockel, chahman of the Educa- 
tional Committee. But the real initiator was Franz Cizek, noted teacher in 
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teacher. Dr. J. Rivkai, in Almanac of the Workmn's Sick Fund, 1^55. 
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79. A. Ulitzur, Two Decades of Keren Hayesod (Jerusalem : Eretz Israel 
Foundation Fund, Keren Hayesod, 1940), p. 46. 

80. “ Instruction, Farm Security Adnainistration Data 28 ”, Cooperatm 
Actidties m Resettlement Type Projects (November, 1937), Part IV : 20-23 
(mimeographed). 

81. Ulitzur, op. cit. 

82. Some, but very few, of the Kvutzot are located on land acquired by 
the Jewish Colonization Association and by the Palestine Land Development 
Company. See Handbook, p. 27. 

83. Compiled partly from J. Elazari-Volcani, “Jetvish Colonization in 
Palestine ”, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science : Special 
Pdestine Issue, November, iggs, pp. 84 fif. ; and fi:om Arthur Ruppin, “ Agri- 
cultural Achievements in Palestine”, Contemporary Jewish Record, V, No. 3 
(June, 1942). 

84. Ulitzur, op. cit., p. 48. 

85. Ibid. 

86. See especially, Franz Lederer, Judische Rundschau (Berlin, April 26, 
1935). Lederer complains that these stipulations were worse than previous 
provisions. Cf. also Chap. IX. 

87. Report, p. 35. Also, Abraham Revusky, The Histadrut, a Labor Com- 
mnwealth in the Mding (New York : League of Labor Palestine, 1938). 

88. Revusky, op. cit. 

89. Ibid. - 

90. Harry Viteles, “ The Cooperative Movement ”, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, op. cit., pp. 127 ff. 

91. Handbook, p. rg. 

92. E. F. Young, “ The German Youth Movement ”, Sociology and Sodd 
Research (Maxch-April, 1932). 

93. H. F. Blunck, Vom Wandervogel zur S. A.”, Deutsche Jugend 
edited by Will Vesper (1934). The author points out that most Nazi leaders 
previously participated in the Youth movement. 

94. Ruppin, “ The Agricultural Colonization of the Zionist Organization 
in Palestine”, p. 41. Our italics. 

95. Horace M. Kalien, Zionism and World Politics — A Study in History and 
Sodd Psychology (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921). The note on 
page 281 deals with differences between European and American Zionists 
as to budget principles. 

96. Ruppin, loc. dt. 

97. Eliczer Kaplan, “ Report on the Meeting of the Keren Hayesod in 
Jarusakin Judische Rundschau (February 8, 1935). 

98. Ernst Erich Noth, La Tragedie de la Jeunesse Allemande (Paris : B. 
Graffiet, 1934). Qiiiotation translated from the French. 

99. EmSe Vandervdde, Le Pe^s d’Israel : Un Marxiste en Palestine (Paris, 

100. S. D, My^ “ Constitutional Aspects of the Mandate for Palestine ”, 

Armds of the Americm Academy of PdMcd md Sodd Science : Spedd Pdestm 
Ism, 1932, pp. iff.: “ Whetha: or not Palestine was to become a 

fart erf die projected Arab state in spite of the provisions of the Sykes-Picot 
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agreement that it should be internationalized, has aroused much discussion 

. . . Smce the correspondence has never been published in full, it is impossible 

to arrive at an exact conclusion in the matter.’* ^ 

101. Mogannam E. Mogannam, “Palestine Legislation under the 
British ”, Amals of the Arruncan Academy of Political and Social Science ■ Special 
Palestine Issue, November, igss, pp. 47 fF. Gf. the notes of Viteles on this accusa- 
tion (same issue, p. 50). _ He states : “ This has not been proved and is a 
subject sub judicio. In spite of the great publicity given by the Director of 
Development, less than 2,000 Arabs filed petitions as having been displaced 
These petitions are now being reviewed by a special legal assessor appointed 
for the purpose.” 

102. A good illustration is the press campaign conducted by ‘‘ Davar ” 
the Tel-A\dv labour daily, on the occasion of the picketing in^Kefar Saba 
during the winter of 1933-4. A daily editorial condemned Jewish land- 
owners who had hired Arab labourers and had refused to dismiss them. The 
names of the pkkets were printed on a list of honour. Among them were 
many leading intellectuals. 

103. Becker, op. cit., pp. 37 fF. The terms “ association ” and “ dissocia- 

tion ”, fundamental in systematic sociology, are used in Becker’s adaptation. 
Such transplantation ” of terms is often underrated. The difficulty of 
translating sociological terms arises from the relation of semantics to sociology : 
cf. the writer’s remew of von Wiese’s “ System der Aligemeinen Soziologie 
American Sociological Review (October, 1936). ^ 

104. Gf- Pitirim Sorokin’s comprehensive study, Social Mobility (New 
York : Harper & Bros., 1927), 

105. _ Ibid-, Chap. VHI, p. 169. He calls the school a channel of vertical 
circulation ”, 

I oS. Alhred Odin, Genise des Grands Hommes, Gens de lettres Frangcds moderneSjf 
2 vois. (Paris and Lausanne, 1895). 

107. Ibid., p. 529. 

108. Ibid., p. 524. 

109. Ibid., p. 532. Translated by the present author. 

no. Ferdinand Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschqft (Leipzig, 1887); 
Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, tr. by Swain (London, 
1915) ; Luden Le\y-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, tr. by Glare (New York, 1923) ; 
W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston : Ginn & Go., 1906) ; C. H. Cooley, Socid 
Organization (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909) ; FranMin H. 
Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society (New York : The Macmillan 
Go., 1922). 

111. Becker, op. cit., pp. 498 ffi See also Howard Becker and Ruth Hill 
Useem, “ Sociological Analysis of the Dyad ”, American Sodakgicai Remw 
(February, 1942). 

1 1 2. J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A Mew Approach to dm Prohhm of 
Human Interrelations (Washington, D.G. : Nervous and Mental Diseases Pub, 
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IV, No. I (February. 1941). 

1 13. Ibid., p. 163. 

1 14. Ibid., p. 13. 

1 15. Ibid., p. 13- 

116. Ibid., p. 14. 

1 1 7. For an illustration of sociometric chart techniques, see Moreno, ibid- 
pp. 117-29 ; also George A. Lundbeig and Mary Steele, “ Social Attraction 
Patterns in a Village ”, Sociometry, II, No. i ; Charles P. Loomis, “ Informal 
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ALMOND BLOSSOM IN SPRING 

A modem orchard attached to a Jewish agricultural settlement in Palestine 





YOUTH FROM GERMANY, ARRIVING IN TEL AVIV HARBOUR, APRIL 
1939, CELEBRATES ITS RESCUE FROM THE GERMAN HELL WITH A DANCE 





r .. one of the oldest JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COMMUNAL SETTLEMENTS IN PALESTINE 

In the distance the river Jordan, and beyond Transjordan and the hills of Moab. 25 years ago this was known as “ Death Spot ’ 
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THE FIRST PLOUGHING IN THE NEW SETTLEMENT DAPHNE IN UPPER 

GALILEA 

Bedouin shepherds looking at a tractor for the first time in their lives. 




TEL JOSEI , A NEW JEWISH AOK JCU L I U RAT SETTLE MIiNT 




TAKING THE NETS INTO THE BOATS AT THE JEWISH FISHING 
SETTLEMENT AIN GEB 




CHILDREN AT WORK IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN OF THEIR SCHOOL IN 
the COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT EIN HAROD IN THE VALLEY OF EZREEL 




COMRADES IN ARMS 

Jews and Briiisii soldiers settle down to a joint snack in a Jewish agricultural settlement 
in the Esdraelon Valley 


JEWISH AND ARAB SETTLERS DISCUSS LOCAL PROBLEMS AT AN 
OPEN-AIR MEETING - 
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The Sociology of Women’s Work 

by GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, Lerturer in Economics, University of London 

About 15s. 

The Adolescent: A Psychological Sociological Approach 

by C. M. FLEMING, Ed.B., Ph.D., University of London Institute of 
Education About 15s. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
HUMAN ECOLOGY 

Creative Demobilisation 

Vol. I. Principles of National Planning 

By E. A. GUTKIND, D.Ing. 

Vol. 2. Case Studies in National Planning 

Edited by E. A. GUTKIND, D.Ing. Second Impression. 21s. each 

The Journey to Work 

by K. LIEPMANN, Ph.D., London. With an Introduction by A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, Director of the London School of Economics 

Second Impression. i§s. 

City, Region and Regionalism 

by ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Reader in Geography, University College, 
London. With Maps and Plans In preparation. About 25s. 

SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF MODERN 
COMMUNITIES 

The Anthropology of some Coloured Communities 
in Great Britain with Comparative Material on 
Colour Prejudice 

by E. K. LITTLE, Ph.D., London In preparation. About zjs. 
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Co-operative Communities in Palestine 

by HENRIK F. INFIELD, Director, Rural Settlement Inst., New York 

In preparation. Illustrated, ps. 6 d. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND COLONIAL POLICY 

Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy 

by RAYMOND FIRTH, Prof, of Anthropology, University of London 

In preparation. Illustrated. About 2§s. net 

The Malay Peasant 

An Economic Survey of Past Conditions and Future Problems by 
RAYMOND FIRTH, Prof of Anthropology, University of London 

About 2IS. 

Peasant Life in China 

by HSIAO T’UNG FEl, Ph.D., London Third Impression. Illustrated, iji. 

Hsinlung Hsiang 

A Field Study of Peasant Life in the Red Basin, West China 
by ISABEL CROOK and YU HSl-CHI About 21s. 

A Japanese Village: Suye Mura 

by JOHN P. EMBREE, Visiting Assoc. Prof of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago. With an Introduction by A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN, 
Professor of Social Anthropology, Oxford University 

In preparation. Illustrated. About 21s. 

The Golden Wing: A Family Chronicle 

by LIN HUEH-HWA, with an introduction by BRUNO LASKER, 
internat. Secretariat, Inst, of Pacific Relations About 15s. 

SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 

Diagnosis of Our Time 

by KARL MANNHEIM, Lecturer in Socfobgy, University of London 

Tktid Imprestim. los. 6 d. 

Farewell to European History — Beyond Nihilism 

by ALFRED WEBER About 3/Js. 



The Fear of Freedom 

by Dr. ERICH FROMM TAird Impression, jjj. 

Human Nature and Enduring Peace 

Edited by GARDNER MURPHY, Professor, The College of the City of 
New York About 15s. 

The Autonomy of Science 

by MICHAEL POLANYI, F.R.S., Prof, of Chemistry, University of 
Manchester About i^s. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

Psychology and the Social Pattern 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics Second Impression. los. 6d. 

The Framework of Human Behaviour 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics About los. 6d. 

Individual Development in Society 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics About los. 6d. 

( Three independent volumes supplementing each other) 

A Handbook of Social Psychology 

by KIMBALL YOUNG, Professor of Sociology, Queens College, New 
York In preparation. About 25s. 

Freud — An Introduction 

Selected Readings and a Study concerning the Relationship between 
Psycho-analysis and Sociology by WALTER HOLLITSCHER, Dr. Phil. 

Social Learning and Imitation 

by NEAL E. MILLER and JOHN DOLLARD of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University 

Frustration and Aggression 

by JOHN DOLLARD, LEONARD E. DOOB, NEAL E. MILLER, O. H. 
MOWRER, ROBERT R. SEARS, etc., of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University joj. gg. 
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APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 
OF PERSONALITY 


The Cultural Background of Personality 

by RALPH LINTON, Professor of Anthropology, Ccbmbia University 

About I 2 S. 6d. 

The Feminine Character. The History of an ideology 

by VIOLA KLEIN, Ph.D., London. With an introduction by KARL 
MANNHEIM, Dr. Phil., Lecturer in Sociology, University of London 

In preparation. About jjj. 

The History of Autobiography in Antiquity 

by GEORG MISCH. Translated by E. W. DiCKES About 21s. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF THOUGHT 

The Political Element in Economic Theory 

by GUNNAR MYRDAL, Professor of Political Economy and Public 
Finance, University of Stockholm About 21s. 

The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought 

by W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol., Dr. Jur. Second Impression. j§s. 

The History of Economics in Its Relation to Social 
Development 

by W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. Second Impression, ps. 6 d. 

The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology 

by J. H. HALLOWELL In preparation. About los. Sd. 

Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry 

by HANS KELSEN, Formerly Prof, of Law, Vienna and Geneva, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of California Inpreparation. About 21s. 

GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 

A Handbook of Sociology 

by W. F. OGBURN, Professor of Sociology, University of Chic^o, and 
M. F. NIMKOFF, Professor of Sociology, Buckneli University 

In prepara&m. Abmtt 30s. 
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